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THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF ROMAN CATHOLICS 
IN THE MARITIMES 


Joun GARNER 


N 1755 when the Board of Trade ordered Governor Lawrence to 
call the first Assembly in Nova Scotia and to formulate with his 
Council the composition and size of the electorate and the As- 
sembly, the penal laws against the Roman Catholics were in full 
force in England. The Roman Catholics were excluded from sitting 
or voting in Parliament, from voting at elections, and from purchas- 
ing or inheriting estates.. The Imperial acts in themselves applied 
literally only to England and Wales and the Instructions to Governor 
Lawrence did not specifically authorize their extension to the new 
royal colony. These restraints, however, were considered as ap- 
plicable to Nova Scotia by Governor Lawrence and his Council, and 
they had a legitimate basis for their belief. The Commission to 
Lawrence specified that the Council and Assembly were to pass 
laws for the public peace, welfare, and good government of the 
a which laws were “not to be repugnant but as near as may 
agreeable to the laws and statutes of Our Kingdom of Great 
Britain” and that the Governor was to require the members of 
Council and Assembly to subscribe to the oaths set forth in 1714 
(1 Geo. I, stat. 2, c. 13), “An Act for the farther security of His 
Majesty’s Person and Goverment, and the succession of the Crown 
in the Heirs of the late Princess Sophia, being Protestants; and for 
extinguishing the hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales and his 
open and secret Abettors,” as well as the declaration set forth in 
1672 (25 Chas. II, c. 2) “An Act for preventing Dangers which may 
happen from Popish Recusants.”? 
The Governor and Council of Nova Scotia were also aware that 
it was colonial practice to exclude Roman Catholics from the exercise 
of the franchise. In the thirteen American colonies, it was the 


1Br. Stat., 30 Chas. II, stat. 2, ss. 7, 8 (1677); 7 & 8 Wm. III, c. 27, s. 19 (1696); 
and 11 & 12 Wm. III, c. 4, s. 4 (1700). 

2Commission to Lawrence, Jan. 7, 1756, P.A.C., N.S. E7. The former act con- 
tained three oaths: the oath of allegiance, the oath of supremacy, and the oath of 
abjuration. The oath of supremacy required the subject to deny the temporal authority 
of the Pope, and the a of abjuration required a denial of the allegiance to the 
surviving Stuart line. These oaths will henceforth be referred to as the State Oaths. 
The latter act required a denial of the mystery of the Mass and will be henceforth 
referred to as the Declaration against Transubstantiation. 
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general rule to exclude them from all civil rights. This exclusive 
spirit had been so pervasive that even Maryland, founded by Lord 
Baltimore as a sanctuary for English Roman Catholics sufferin 
persecution at home, had succumbed.’ Following the Whig Revo- 
lution, the Protestants in Maryland had used their growing numbers 
to modify the franchise and by 1717 they had been successful in 
securing an act to deny Roman Catholics the right to vote. This 
religious restraint remained down to the War of Independence. 

Against this background of religious exclusiveness in the Imperial 
and colonial franchises, Governor Lawrence and his Council drew 
up the requirement for the first Nova Scotian franchise. The Council 
resolved on January 3, 1757, that no one should vote or be a member 
of the Assembly who was under the age of twenty-one years, a non- 
freeholder, or a popish recusant.* To reinforce the denial, the Council 
resolved that, if any candidate so required, the electors must take 
the State Oaths and the Declaration against Transubstantiation. 
These resolutions along with the others detailing the manner of 
representation and election were submitted to the Board of Trade 
and the Board by the dispatch of February 7, 1758, approved the 
resolutions and ordered the Governor at once to call an Assembly. 
The Board of Trade, it is true, had never issued a directive as to 
religious restraints on the franchise but they did not demur at their 
inclusion. 

The first Assembly, then, was elected on a Protestant suffrage. It 
was no great hardship to the settlement. The number of Roman 
Catholics in the colony must have been small, a few Swiss Catholics 
who had inadvertently been shipped out with the Lunenburg 
settlers, a few disbanded Irish soldiers, and the Acadians who had 
escaped the expulsion of 1755 and now wandered the forest and 
obscure coves of Nova Scotia in a nomadic condition. The first 
Assembly nevertheless enacted several of the penal restraints then 
common in England. They ordered all “priests of popish belief” to 
leave the province by March 25, 1759, or suffer perpetual imprison- 
ment;' they denied the right to Roman Catholics to hold or acquire 
land except by grant from the Crown, while those who possessed or 
should acquire land by inheritance were to forfeit the same to the 

3A. E. McKinley, The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen English Colonies in 
America (Philadelphia, 1905), 74 f. 

4Minutes of Executive Council, Jan. 3, 1757, P.A.C., N.S. B9, 12-22. 

5N.S. Stat., 82 Geo. II, c. 5 (1758). This Act incorporated the penal clauses of 


the Imperial statutes, 27 Eliz. I, c. 2 (1585), and 11 & 12 Wm. IIl, c. 4 (1700). 


The Nova Scotia statute was designed to curb French influence among the Acadian 
remnant. 
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Crown.® These penal laws against the Roman Catholics did not 
directly extend to the franchise, which continued to rest on executive 
resolution. On the dissolution of the first General Assembly in 1759, 
the Council in a minute dated August 22, 1759, reaffirmed the ex- 
clusion of “Popish recusants” from the exercise of the franchise. In 
1775, when the Assembly tried to remove elections and electoral 
matters from executive discretion by legislation, the bill introduced 
into the Assembly contained a clause denying the franchise to 
Roman Catholics, and required the electors to take the State Oaths 
and the Declaration against Transubstantiation.’ 

In Prince Edward Island, the only other northern colony with a 
separate representative government prior to the American Revo- 
lution, Walter Patterson on the advice of his Council had called an 
Assembly elected by all residents of the Island who were Pro- 
testants.* While Patterson and his Council had followed the pattern 
established by British and Nova Scotian example, they had ample 
evidence that the Imperial authorities desired this pattern to be 
followed. The Island’s proprietors had been authorized only to 
settle their grants with foreign Protestants and Patterson’s own 
instructions as Governor had been to grant liberty of conscience to 
all except papists.? When, in 1780, the Island Assembly passed an 
act regulating elections, the vote was restricted to Protestants.’° As 
the act contravened an instruction from the Board of Trade which 
denied colonial legislatures the right to pass laws dealing with the 
franchise without prior approval from the Colonial Secretary, the 
Colonial Office felt obliged to take disciplinary action and the act 
was disallowed. Nevertheless the franchise remained confined to 
Protestants on the basis of the minute of Executive Council. There- 
fore the two colonies which possessed representative assemblies and 
which remained loyal to the Crown at the conclusion of the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War both denied Roman Catholics the right to 
vote or hold public office. 

On the re-establishment of peace and while Grenville, as Secre- 
tary of State, was preparing the Constitutional Act which was to 


*Ibid., 32 Geo. II, c. 2 (1758). 

™An Act for regulating Elections of Members to serve in the General Assembl 
of the Province, and for the preventing irregular proceedings of the Provost Marshal, 
Sheriffs and other Officers in the electing and returning such members and for other 
purposes therein mentioned.” N.S. Unpassed Bills, 1775, P.A.N.S. 

8P.E.I. Minute of Executive Council, Feb. 17, 1773, P.A.C., Bl, 47. 

*Instructions to Patterson, Governor of St. John’s Island, Aug. 4, 1769, P.A.C., 
M598, no. 26. 


10P.E.I. Stat., 20 Geo. III, c. 4 (1780); P.A.C., C.O. 228, vol. I, 7-12. 
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give the suffrage to Roman Catholics in Quebec, Nova Scotia passed 
a franchise act which granted Catholics the right to vote in that 
colony”! With this act the Nova Scotia Assembly successfully passed 
the first election law of its career, placing the franchise for the 
first time on a statutory basis rather than allowing it to rest on execu- 
tive discretion. Why Nova Scotia granted religious tolerance at this 
time is uncertain. Parr in his dispatch to the Secretary of State cover- 
ing the transmission of the act gives no information; the Journal of 
the Assembly does not indicate the sponsor and although the bill was 
only carried on third reading by a vote of sixteen to fifteen there is 
no indication that the opposition was caused by the grant of the 
franchise to Catholics.” The reason for Nova Scotian action can only 
be surmised. We know that in 1782 the first Nova Scotian Relief 
Act had been disallowed because it was more liberal than the Eng- 
lish Relief Act of 1778, and Nova Scotia had had to pass a modified 
bill the next year allowing Roman Catholics the ownership of land 
and removing the penal clause against Catholic clerics. It would 
appear that there was a strong feeling towards toleration in 
Nova Scotia at this time, and as the Catholic population was 
numerically small, concession was not dangerous politically. This 
sentiment in favour of religious toleration may have received a 
stong impetus fom the neighbouring American states. The American 
Constitution of 1787 proclaimed religious liberty, and five states, 
including the great Loyalist state of New York, had removed re- 
ligious restraints against Roman Catholics following the Revolution- 
ary War. This example, together with the knowledge that Great 
Britain had conceded the franchise to the Catholics of Grenada in 
1768 and that Royal Instructions had in 1775 appointed Catholics 
to His Majesty’s Council at Quebec, must have proved a strong 
stimulus to religious toleration among Nova Scotians. When they 
knew that with Pitt’s return to office a ministry favourable to tolera- 
tion was in power in England, the Nova Scotian Assembly may have 
been moved to action. The sympathy of the Secretary of State to 
the bill became obvious when he overlooked a gross breach of the 
Royal Instructions wherein the Governor had been obliged to allow 
the Assembly to pass no bill regarding the franchise unless it had 
received prior approval in draft form from the Secretary of State 


11N.S. Stat., 29 Geo. III, c. 1, s. 6 (1789). 

12Parr to Sydney, April 11, 1789, P.A.C., N.S. Alll, 4; Journal of the Assembly, 
March 25, 26, April 1, 2, 1789. The division recorded in the Journal shows all the 
Loyalist members voting against the measure and it may be that the pre-Loyalist 
members enfranchised Roman Catholics to secure Acadian support against the 
Loyalists. P.A.C., N.S. D16. 
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or incorporated a suspending clause. The Nova Scotia bill fulfilled 
neither requirement, yet Grenville allowed it to stand although in 
1781 the Board of Trade had disallowed a franchise act of Prince 
Edward Island, because it was guilty of exactly the same violations 
of the royal instructions. 

New Brunswick, being an integral part of Nova Scotia until 1784, 
had by the Nova Scotia act of 1783 opened to Roman Catholics the 
right to own, purchase, or inherit land within the colony. As Crown 
grants had always been tenable by Catholics, New Brunswick 
opened her history of separate existence with Protestants and 
Catholics equally enjoying the privilege of holding property both 
personal and real. Against this background, the first Governor of 
New Brunswick, Colonel Thomas Carleton, and his Council drew up 
the terms of New Brunswick's franchise. The Governor was in- 
structed, as were all other Governors, to require the State Oaths and 
the Declaration against Transubstantiation to be taken by all mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Council and of the Assembly, and as in the 
Instructions to Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island no mention 
was made that these oaths were to be applicable to electors.’* On 
the basis of these Instructions, Carleton and his Council called an 
Assembly and allowed all males to vote who were of full age and 
three months’ resident in the colony.’* In the first New Brunswick 
elections there being no religious requirements both Catholics and 
Protestants voted. Whether this concession was of conscious intent 
on the part of the Governor and Council, or whether they simply 
forgot the presence of a substantial Acadian vote in some counties, 
is uncertain. Whatever the reason, the Assembly had no such feelings 
of liberality. One of the candidates in Westmorland County was 
defeated by the Acadian vote after he had secured a majority on the 
English vote. Jonathan Bliss, the Attorney General and member for 
the City and County of St. John, brought this circumstance to the 
attention of the House. As a result the House took the matter into 
consideration and, in the Committee of the Whole, resolved that the 
French vote was illegal, being contrary to the laws of England."® 
The House endorsed the resolution and Charles Dixon was seated 
as the member for Westmorland. 

13Instructions to Carleton, July 28, 1784, P.A.C., N.B. M589. 

14N.B. Minutes of Executive Council, Oct. 11 and 21, 1785, P.A.C. 

15N.B. Journal of Assembly, Jan. 13, 20, and Feb. 7, 1786. Also see Carleton to 
Sydney, June 12, 1786, in which Carleton states: “Previous to reenacting any par- 
ticular law it seemed necessary to adcpt some general principles respecting the ex- 
tension of British Statutes. The doctrine universally received by the colonists was 


that all the laws of England passed before the existence of a colony and applicable 
to its situation were binding on its Inhabitants.” P.A.C., N.B. A3, 77. 
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The House, having just disfranchised Catholics by resolution, 
then set about, on specific instructions from the Secretary of State, 
to draw up a law regulating elections. This act did not specifically 
exclude Catholics but it allowed the Sheriff to reject the votes of all 
electors who refused to take the State Oaths, which Catholics alone 
would find difficult to take.’* The act was disallowed in 1790 because 
of a technical error and the Assembly repassed it in 1791.’* As the 
bill was not given royal approval until 1795, the first two elections 
in New Brunswick were conducted on the suffrage determined by 
the Executive Council in 1785 which, modified by the resolution of 
the House of Assembly in 1786, declared Catholic votes illegal as 
they were excluded by the laws of England. 

The election act of 1791 was first used for the general election of 
August, 1795. While this act required the electors to take the State 
Oaths, it did not require them to take the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation. The latter declaration would have positively excluded 
all Catholics as it denied a major tenet of their faith, but the Oaths 
of Supremacy and Abjuration could have been taken by Catholics 
as was done in Grenada when they acquired the franchise in that 
colony. The Oaths of Supremacy and Abjuration might exclude 
Catholics of a devout or tender conscience; but what was even more 
effective was the exclusion they caused by misrepresentation. In 
the first session of the Assembly subsequent to the general election 
of 1795, a petition reached the Assembly from twenty Acadians to 
the effect that they were prevented from giving their votes at the 
late election for the county of York by the “improper representations 
being made to them respecting the oaths required by law to be 
taken.”** 

This restraint on Catholic voting was attacked on several occasions 
by members of the Assembly. In 1791, the year in which the election 
act was passed, Elias Hardy, member for Northumberland where 
the largest number of Acadians in the province resided, introduced 
a bill to allow Roman Catholics to vote at elections. The bill was 
passed through two readings and was favourably reported to the 
House from the Committee of the Whole, but was given the six 
months’ hoist on third reading.’® New Brunswick was not willing to 

16N.B. Stat., 26 Geo. III, c. 62 (1786); P.A.C., N.B. A69. 

17N.B. Stat., 31 Geo. III, c. 17 (1791). The 1786 act was disallowed by Grenville 
to Carleton, Aug. 25, 1790, P.A.C., N.B. A4, 196-7; the 1791 act was confirmed by 
Portland to Carleton, June 4, 1795, P.A.C., N.B. A6, 264. 

18N.B. Journal of Assembly, Feb. 18, 1796. 


19N.B. Journal of Assembly, Feb. 18, 21, 22, 23, 1791. The Journal does not 
record the division on the defeat of the bill. 
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follow the lead given by the passage of the Constitutional Act for 
Quebec. Again in 1795 the Assembly rejected a bill introduced by 
James Glenie, the Jacobin member for Sunbury County, which in 
one of its many clauses declared all laws against “recusants” and 
non-conformists which emanated from the Parliament at West- 
minster inapplicable to New Brunswick. This bill was defeated by 
the Assembly not on religious grounds but because the bill in its 
multiple clauses denied the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament.” 
One reason for New Brunswick opposition to emanicipation, when 
Nova Scotia and Lower and Upper Canada had already given the 
vote to Catholics, may have been the influence of Governor Carle- 
ton, whose autocratic rule and episcopalian belief may have de- 
feated the measure. This may explain the defeat of Hardy’s measure 
of 1791 on the third reading and the measure of 1795, as both spon- 
sors were Carleton’s inveterate enemies. 

The departure of Carleton in 1803, the death of the leading mem- 
bers of the official circle, and the rout of the remainder in the elec- 
tion of 1809 led in the first session of the new Assembly to the 
introduction of a relief measure. In 1810, Peter Fraser, member for 
the extensive County of York which included the Acadian settlement 
of Madawaska, introduced a Catholic relief bill as an amendment 
to the election act of 1791. Supported by the increasing dissenter 
influence in the province, it passed both the Assembly and the 
Council. The act abolished the requirement that electors would 
have to take the State Oaths before being allowed to vote, and sub- 
stituted in their place a simple oath of allegiance. 

On the passage of the New Brunswick Act, all British colonies in 
America except Prince Edward Island had allowed Catholics the 
vote. Yet of the three Maritime colonies, Prince Edward Island had 
the largest resident Catholic population. In 1789 John Inglis, Angli- 
can Bishop of Halifax, estimated that one-third of the Island popula- 
tion was Catholic, and the main Highland Catholic immigration 
into Prince Edward Island did not commence until the following 
year.” In 1790 Father Aeneas McEachern led the vanguard of a 
long line of Highland Catholic immigrants into Prince Edward 
Island. In that year he found 40 Highland Catholic families there, 


20Lyman to King, April 15, 1795, P.A.C., N.B. A6, 248-55. This dispatch also 
contains Glenie’s draft 1 


21N.B. Stat., 50 Geo. III, c. 36 (1800). This act contained a suspending clause. 
It was confirmed by order in council dated June 22, 1811. = Liverpool to the 
Administrator, fly 5, 1811, P.A.C., N.B., C.O. 188, vol. 151, 23 

224. B. Warburton, A History of Prince Edward Island, 1594-1881 (Saint John, 
N.B., 1923), 257. 
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but by 1818 he had 600, in addition to the 300 Acadian families.” 
The situation was such that in 1814 the Lieutenant-Governor was 
prompted to report to Bathurst that the Island must be considered 
as a Roman Catholic country.* 

The franchise in Prince Edward Island had been determined by 
minute of Executive Council on February 17, 1773, when there was 
still some hope that the proprietors might people their estates with 
foreign Protestants, a condition on which they received their lands; 
the minute as a result required the electors to be Protestants. This 
religious restraint had been continued in the first election act of 
1780, which was disallowed, but religious exclusion was retained 
for the general elections of 1785, 1787, and 1790 on the basis of the 
former minute of Council.”* It is true that in 1786 Prince Edward 
Island by statute had allowed Catholics to hold land; but aside from 
imitation of Imperial and Nova Scotian example, the act seems to 
have been motivated by the desire to secure more settlers. The 
Island had been disappointed in the number of Loyalists that had 
settled there, and the act may have been passed to remove a deter- 
rent to immigration. Certainly the Island showed no desire to allow 
Catholics political privilege. The only act introduced to grant 
Catholics political relief had been withdrawn by the sponsor after 
first reading, ostensibly to allow the members to inquire into the 
matter during the recess.”* 

In 1801 the Island legislature for the first time succeeded in get- 
ting an act on the statute books to regulate elections and remove 
the franchise from executive control.*” This act required the electors 
to be Protestant, a qualification continued by the election act of 
1806.*° These acts continued the disfranchisement of a large and 
growing part of the population. Robert Stewart reckoned the free- 
hold voters in Prince and Queens counties at 300 each, but in Kings 

23McEachern to Bathurst, Nov. 26, 1818, P.A.C., P.E.I. A33.2, 121-5. In 1832 
McEachern stated that in Prince Edward Island there were 12,000 to 13,000 High- 
landers and Acadians, which gave the Roman Catholics one-half of the population. 


See Petition of the Bishop of Charlottetown, Feb. 29, 1832, in Campbell to Goderich, 
March 20, 1832, P.A.C., N.B. A46, 208-9. 

24Smith to Bathurst, Oct. 1, 1814, P.A.C., P.E.I. G44, 81-3. 

25P.E.I. Minute of Executive Council, July 18, 1787, P.A.C., P.E.I. B6, 168-9; 
L't. Gov.’s writ to Sheriff, Feb. 8, 1785, enclosed in Fanning to Sydney, Oct. 3, 1787, 
P.A.C., P.E.I. A9, 129-31. 

26P.E.I. Journal of Assembly, March 30, 31, 1790. Walter Berry, the member for 
Prince County who sponsored the bill, left the Island before the next session, which 
may account for the failure of the Catholic Relief Bill to be reintroduced. See 
P.E.I. Journal of Assembly, Nov. 11, 1790. 

27P.E.I. Stat., 41 Geo. III, c. 4 (1801); P.A.C., C.O. 228, vol. 3. 

28P.E.1. Stat., 47 Geo. III, c. 3 (1806). 
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County, the most populous but also the most Catholic, at only 150.” 
The reason for this continued disfranchisement may have been a 
reflection of the proprietor-tenant struggle. The Council and As- 
sembly were mainly composed of proprietors or proprietors’ agents, 
while the Catholics were virtually all tenants; to have allowed the 
Catholics to vote would have added to the political support the 
escheat question was already receiving. A further reason for opposi- 
tion was the very size and thriving growth of the Catholic population 
itself, for the Protestants saw themselves being rapidly forced into 
a minority in what was intended to be a Protestant preserve. This 
fear led the Assembly unanimously to petition the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in the very same year the first election bill was passed, 
to curb the activity of Roman Catholic priests in the Island who 
were actively proselytizing, appearing in their habit, holding pro- 
cessions, erecting shrines, and subverting the Protestant religion 
established by law.*® The same apprehension is reflected by a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of a later day, who wrote to Bathurst that “even 
the descendants of the remaining French whose ancestors were 
Protestant are become members of the Church of Rome, and of 
which religion there are two priests and I believe two chapels neither 
of them tho’ in this town.”** 

The Roman Catholics could not be expected to suffer political 
isolation forever, especially as their co-religionists in the neighbour- 
ing colonies were exercising the franchise, and in the Canadas were 
even eligible for election to the Assembly. At the very moment that 
Nova Scotia was seeking ways despite Imperial opposition to grant 
the right of election of Catholics to her local Assembly, the Roman 
Catholics of Prince Edward Island tabled a petition signed by 900 
of their faith praying that the Assembly “would do its part towards 
removing all invidious and impolitic distinction, on account of their 
religious beliefs, and place them on a similar footing with their 
Protestant fellow subjects and thereby unite the inhabitants of this 
Island in mutual confidence.”*? Cameron of Queens piloted the 
petition and had it considered in a Committee of the Whole but he 
agreed due to the lateness of the session that the petition would 
have to be deferred for final consideration to the next session. 

The Assembly did not meet again for two years owing to the 
absence of the Lieutenant-Governor, but on the second day of the 


2®°Warburton, History of P.E.I., 277. 

S0P.E.I. Journal of Assembly, July 22-3, 1801; P.A.C., D8. 
31Smith to Bathurst, Oct. 1, 1814, P.A.C., P.E.I. G44, 81. 
82P.E.I. Journal of Assembly, Oct. 18, 1825. 
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session Cameron moved that the House reopen the consideration 
of the Catholic petition. Cameron moved a resolution “that it is the 
opinion of this House, that the right of voting at elections of mem- 
bers to serve in General Assembly ought to be extended to H.M.’s 
subjects of the Roman Catholic religion within this Island; and that 
the Election Law should be altered conformable to this Resolu- 
tion.”** The opposition was strong and based mainly on the argu- 
ment that, as the question had not been settled in England, the 
Island should take no action on the matter. On this basis an amend- 
ment was moved “that a dutiful and humble address be prepared 
to His Majesty praying that this House may be permitted to so alter 
the Law of this Island made and passed in the 47th year of the late 
King. ... That our fellow subjects of Roman Catholic persuasion 
may be enabled to vote for the election of members of Assembly 
on the same terms, and under the like qualifications as their Protes- 
tant fellow subjects now do, or under any future law, may be re- 
quired to do.”** The amendment was defeated on a division of six 
to eight, with Cameron, the proponent of the Catholic cause, himself 
leading the opposition. On the main resolution the House divided 
equally and the Speaker, John Stewart, cast his vote against the 
measure on the grounds that the Island should wait until the issue 
had been decided in England.* The division on the resolution re- 
flected party standing in the legislature. Of those who voted for the 
bill, five represented Queens County and royalty, with support from 
two members from Kings County. Queens County had been the 
main support of the “Loyal Electors,” the escheat party and the 
forerunner of the Island Reform party. All the members present for 
Prince County and royalty voted against the measure. This county 
represented the Stewart faction whose land holdings were by now 
extensive.*® 

In the following session the Attorney General introduced a bill 
to amend the election act. The Reform members took the oppor- 
tunity to introduce a resolution that the bill should be amended to 
remove the restraints against the Roman Catholic religion and to 
raise the qualifications for the electors. This resolution was defeated 
more decisively than the resolution of the previous session. The 
party favouring toleration remained steadfast but their strength had 
been depleted by death and non-attendance.** This incident is re- 


88] bid., March 29, 1827. 34] bid. 

85D. Campbell, History of Prince Edward Island (Charlottetown, 1875), 73. 
36P.E.I. Journal of Assembly, March 29, 1827. 

87[bid., April 25, 1828. 
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markable in two respects, in showing the partisan aspect emancipa- 
tion had assumed, and in forecasting the nature of the Imperial 
emancipation legislation of 1829. The Island resolution had coupled 
Catholic emancipation with a higher qualification for the franchise. 
This is exactly the line adopted by Wellington's Government in 
1829. Wellington was forced by the O'Connell campaign and the 
rising temperature in Ireland to abandon his party’s settled opposi- 
tion to emancipation. He granted Catholics the vote but he coupled 
it with an act which, while it applied solely to Ireland, disfran- 
chised the forty shilling freeholders and increased the freehold 
qualification to £10 a year.** The Island amendment may have 
sought to disfranchise the same class as the Imperial legislation for 
since 1825 the British colonies in America were being deluged with 
pauper and near pauper immigrants from Ireland. 

In 1829 Prince Edward Island raised the franchise qualification 
but continued to restrict the franchise to Protestants.*® This act 
was disallowed by the Colonial Office, for on the day previous to 
its dispatch the Secretary of State had written to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Colonel Ready, enclosing the English Emancipation Act. 
Murray ordered Ready to secure an Island statute extending the 
Imperial privilege to Catholics on the Island.*° This instruction 
Lieutenant-Governor Ready dutifully obeyed and in the Speech 
from the Throne asked the Island legislature to emancipate the 
Catholics. The House chaired by Jardine, a persistent opponent of 
toleration, now agreed to the emancipation, and Cameron, the 
leader of the toleration party, chaired the Select Committee which 
drew up the bill. The bill passed the Assembly but met opposition 
in the Legislative Council; the Assembly insisted on the bill’s pas- 
sage and the Council withdrew all their amendments save one 
which required Roman Catholics to swear not to subvert the present 
church establishment. As this requirement had been part of the 
oath required by the Imperial statute, the Assembly allowed this 

88Br. Stat., 10 Geo. IV, cc. 7, 8 (1829). 

89P.E.I. Stat., 10 Geo. IV, c. 12 (1829); P.A.C., C.O. 228, vol. 4. This bill was 
not approved by the Crown because of its denial of the vote to Catholics. See 
Murray to Ready, Aug. 30, 1829, P.A.C., P.E.I. G6, 298. 

*°Murray to Ready, May 4, 1829, P.A.C., P.E.I. G6, 267. Enclosed was the Im- 
perial act, 10 Geo. IV, c. 7. The extent of benefit that the Emancipation Act would 
give to Prince Edward Island can be gauged from a dispatch of Lieutenant-Governor 
Young to Goderich on April 26, 1833, when he wrote: “The different religious sects 
stand at present in about the following proportions: nine parts Roman Catholics, 


seven parts in connection with the Church of Scotland, and the remaining four parts 


or about one fifth Church of England, Methodists and Baptists.” P.A.C., P.E.I. A50, 
179-80. 
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amendment to stand. The act passed and Catholics were allowed to 
vote for the first time in Prince Edward Island.** The act not only 
opened the franchise but opened all elective political offices to 
Catholics. 

While Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in 1789 and 1810 respec- 
tively had opened the franchise to Catholics, they had continued to 
follow the Royal Instructions and exclude all Catholics from the 
Assembly by requiring all members to take the State Oaths and the 
Declaration. As no franchise, however universal, can be of value 
until the voters can freely elect members of their own choice to the 
Assembly, so the restrictions on the free exercise of the franchise 
by Catholics cannot be said to have been removed until the voters 
could elect Catholic members to the Assembly. This freedom had 
been in existence in Upper and Lower Canada since the creation 
of their representative institutions. New Brunswick Catholics never 
petitioned the Assembly for the right of election to their Assembly; 
they had the vote and that had not proved an entirely happy boon. 
On the North Shore the Acadians separated from Fredericton by 
forest and language had found themselves ground between the 
powerful lumbering interests based on the Miramichi who intimi- 
dated the Acadians in a wholesale manner for their vote. As a result 
no steps were taken to complete the emancipation of the Catholics 
until New Brunswick was ordered by the Secretary of State to con- 
form to the emancipation granted in the United Kingdom, and the 
Assembly in 1830 by an enabling act made the Imperial statute 
applicable in its totality to New Brunswick. 

Nova Scotia, with the smallest Catholic population, was the first 
to pursue actively the principle of complete emancipation. When 
Cape Breton, largely peopled with Scottish and Acadian Catholics, 
was reunited to Nova Scotia by Royal Instruction in 1820, the 
Executive Council of Nova Scotia was ordered by Bathurst to issue 
writs for the election of two members for Cape Breton to the Nova 


41P.E.I. Stat., 11 Geo. IV, c. 7 (1830). 

42Murray to Douglas, May 4, 1829, enclosed in N.B. Minutes of Executive Council, 
Feb. 13, 1830, P.A.C. 

43N.B. Stat., 10 & 11 Geo. IV, c. 38 (1830). The bill did not pass the legislature 
of this loyal colony without opposition. In the Legislative Council, the old Protestant 
ascendancy of the first Empire revived. It was in the end defeated but the old Vir- 
ginian, Chief Justice John Saunders, would not rest his opposition on an unrecorded 
vote; he insisted on his protest being entered on the Journal of the Council. To 
Saunders, loyalty meant acknowledgment of the King’s supremacy in all things, there 
could be no division of allegiance between temporal and spiritual sovereigns, and 
the troubles in Ireland only reinforced Saunders’ conviction. See N.B. Journal of 
Legislative Council, Feb. 27, 1830. 
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Scotian Assembly.** The Executive Council, because of the conflict 
between the Royal Instructions, the acts of Nova Scotia, and the 
condition of Cape Breton, decided that the Nova Scotia election 
laws were not applicable to Cape Breton. Instead the Council issued 
resolutions to regulate the new election. These resolutions placed 
no religious restrictions on the elector's choice of candidates, nor on 
the extent of the franchise itself.** In the ensuing election, Mr. 
Kavanaugh, a Roman Catholic, was elected one of the members for 
Cape Breton. Kavanaugh’s election brought the issue of complete 
political emancipation to a head, for the Lieutenant-Governor by 
Royal Instruction was still required to administer the State Oaths 
as well as the Declaration against Transubstantiation to each mem- 
ber before the member could take his seat.** Kempt, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, was sympathetic to Kavanaugh but determined to follow 
his Instructions.** 

During the first session of the new Assembly, Kavanaugh did not 
appear to take his seat and Kempt took advantage of the respite to 
present the problem to the Secretary of State. The cautious Bathurst, 
however, had no intention of crossing any political hurdle unless it 
was necessary. He refused to give any decision in advance; he hoped 
the situation would not arise, but if Kavanaugh did present himself 
to be sworn into the Assembly, Kempt was to follow his Instructions 
and require that he take the State Oaths and the Declaration. If 
Kavanaugh refused, then and only then would Bathurst consider 
the problem, but he intimated that on such an occasion he would 
prefer a dispensation in Kavanaugh’s favour.** In 1822 Kavanaugh 
presented himself to take his seat in the Assembly; Kempt required 
the usual State Oaths and Declaration; Kavanaugh agreed to take 
all but the Declaration, and the Lieutenant-Governor refused to 
allow Kavanaugh to take his seat. 

The Assembly was sympathetic and Fraser of Windsor sponsored 
a bill to abolish the Declaration against Transubstantiation as a pre- 
requisite for holding office in the Assembly or the Legislative Coun- 
cil if the aspirant would take an oath renouncing the Stuart line and 


‘Bathurst to Kempt, Aug. 15, 1820, P.A.C., N.S., C.O. 218, vol. 29, 313. 

45N.S. Minutes of Executive Council, Oct. 9, 1820, P.A.N.S. 

‘6There is a remarkable parallel between the Kavanaugh case in Nova Scotia and 
the tactics pursued by O’Connell in Ireland. The latter's contestation and vict 
against a cabinet minister in the Clare by-election of 1828 forced Wellington to 
make the concession of complete emancipation in 1829. 

*7Kempt to Goulburn (Private), Nov. 15, 1821, P.A.C., N.S. A162, 85. 


‘Bathurst to Kempt (Private and Confidential), Dec. 21, 1821, P.A.C., N.S. 
A162, 89. 
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papal dominance in temporal matters.** The Assembly agreed but 
the Council demurred. The Council was not hostile to Catholic 
emancipation, but they considered it unwise for the legislature to 
pass a general bill in direct violation of Royal Instructions without 
first addressing His Majesty. The Council feared that by attempting 
too much in the first instance all might be lost and they suggested 
a particular bill to admit Kavanaugh. This bill was to meet the cur- 
rent problem and allow time to sound out the Home Government 
on the larger measure. The Assembly was determined to use Kavan- 
augh as a test case and by twenty-one to twelve defeated a motion 
for a particular bill. The Legislative Council refused to concur in 
the general measure and proposed a joint Address to the Crown for 
removal of the obnoxious declaration. The Assembly in high dudgeon 
refused to be a party and the Legislative Council alone presented 
the Address. 

Kempt forwarded the Legislative Council's petition to Bathurst 
and expressed his strong endorsation."' Bathurst replied in his usual 
cautious manner, and simply ordered the Lieutenant-Governor to 
dispense with the Declaration against Transubstantiation and admit 
Kavanaugh but gave no opinion on the larger question of a general 
act.®* At the next meeting of the Assembly, Kempt informed the 
Assembly of Bathurst’s decision. 

The anti-Catholic forces led by Ritchie of Annapolis and Blair of 
Cumberland did not yield graciously to the order from Bathurst. 
They introduced a resolution that the Lieutenant-Governor be re- 
quired to table his Commission and Instructions, as well as Bathurst's 
dispatch, for the consideration of the Assembly before the House 
would take any action on the Kavanaugh case. Uniacke, Kavanaugh’s 
running mate for Cape Breton County and leader of the toleration 
forces, introduced an amendment that Kavanaugh be sworn in as 
authorized by the Lieutenant-Governor’s message. The house di- 
vided equally on the amendment eighteen to eighteen, the repre- 
sentation of the evangelical counties of Annapolis, Kings, Hants, 


49“An Act intituled an Act to remove certain disabilities which His Majesty’s sub- 
jects professing the Roman Catholic Religion now labor under in this Province.” 
N.S. Unpassed Bills, 1822, P.A.N.S. 

50N.S. Journal of Legislative Council, Feb. 28, March 1-11, 1822; and N.S. Journal 
of Assembly, Feb. 20-8, March 2-6, 1822. 

51Kempt to Bathurst, March 20, 1822, P.A.C., N.S. A163, 4. 

52Bathurst to Kempt, May 8, 1822, P.A.C., N.S., C.O. 218, vol. 29, 376. Bathurst's 
caution was doubtless enhanced by the acute political divisions at Westminster on 
the Catholic question. 
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Cumberland, and Lunenburg being solidly opposed to the amend- 
ment, while Halifax, Queens, and Shelburne as solidly supported it. 
The Speaker, Simon Robie, member for Halifax County, announced 
that he disapproved both of the resolution and of the amendment; 
and if Uniacke would introduce a second amendment to admit not 
only the Catholic member from Cape Breton but all Catholics who 
might in the future be elected to the Assembly, he would vote 
against the present amendment. Uniacke agreed, the amendment 
was defeated, and the House then by twenty-one to fifteen passed 
the second amendment resolving that the Assembly of Nova Scotia 
would “in future permit Roman Catholics, who may be duly elected, 
and shall be qualified to hold a seat in this House to take such seat 
without making the Declaration against Popery and Transubstan- 
tiation.” 

This resolution of the Assembly, opening its membership to 
Roman Catholics, was of dubious legality. It was in direct opposition 
to the Royal Instructions and while an act of the legislature approved 
by the Colonial Secretary could contravene the Instructions, a reso- 
lution of the House subject to review by neither the Colonial Secre- 
tary, the Lieutenant-Governor, nor the Legislative Council, could 
not. Kempt, sympathetic to the resolution, made no comment either 
to the Assembly or the Colonial Office, and as no further Catholics 
were elected he did not have to resolve the problem. 

The resolution nevertheless indicated that a strong feeling of 
toleration existed in Nova Scotia. This feeling was evident in the 
succeeding years. In 1826 the legislature repealed those sections of 
23 Geo. III, c. 9 (1783), which had required Catholics to swear a 
specific oath of allegiance and abjuration before they could purchase, 
inherit, or otherwise hold land. This act did not extend privileges 
to Catholics, it simply removed an oath which served only to main- 
tain an invidious distinction. In 1827 Uniacke presented to the As- 
sembly a petition from 1,000 Roman Catholics of Halifax asking the 
House to address the Crown to have the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation required of members of Assembly by the Royal !n- 
structions dispensed with. The petition wanted no more than a legal 
basis for the right already granted to Catholics by resolution of the 
Assembly in 1823. This petition is the first overt political act of the 

53N.S. Journal of Assembly, April 3, 1823. See Acadian Recorder, April 5, 1823, 
for details of the debate, but the division recorded in the newspaper on April 12, 


1823, is wrong. 
54N.S. Stat., 7 Geo. IV, c. 18 (1826). 
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Irish population of Halifax whose numbers were rapidly being aug- 
mented by immigration.” It also explains why the members from 
Halifax County and townships to a man supported the emancipation 
resolution of the Assembly. The Assembly passed the requested 
Address to the Queen unanimously. The opposition to Catholic 
emancipation as evidenced in the House in 1823 had disappeared; 
the general election of 1826 had powerfully stimulated the change 
of sentiment. In the Baptist county of Annapolis Ritchie, the leader 
of the anti-Catholic forces, had fallen before Haliburton who had 
been, as he himself said, returned on the votes of the 3,000 Catholics 
of Clare; and Murdoch, representative for Halifax township, sup- 
ported the address because “a feeling of gratitude [to his Catholic 
electors] would not allow him to remain silent.”®* 

The Colonial Office never acknowledged receipt of this Address. 
In England, the political atmosphere was charged with crisis. Three 
ministries passed in 1827 and each was unable to agree on the emanci- 
pation of the Roman Catholics in Ireland. The crisis deepened until 
the anti-Catholic ministry of Wellington and Peel was forced to bow 
to the inevitable and the Catholic Emancipation Act was passed. 
When Murray as Secretary of State ordered Nova Scotia to adopt 
the Imperial statute, the Address of the Assembly was in effect 
answered. The Assembly passed the relief act in 1830 and Catholics 
obtained by law what the Assembly had granted by resolution in 
1823.7 In Nova Scotia the full right of the franchise had been 
granted Catholics. To the technical freedom to vote, the legislature 
had now joined complete freedom in selection of candidates. In 
1833 a second Catholic, Lawrence O’Connor Doyle, joined Kavan- 
augh as representative from Sydney, while a year earlier James 
Tobin had been the first Catholic to be seated in the Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia. 

55The petition was probably inspired by the startling success of the Catholic 
Association in Ireland in the Seema election of 1826. To Irishmen everywhere this 
election had shown the success that accompanied organized agitation. D. R. G 
The Struggle for Catholic Emancipation, 1750-1829 (London, 1928), 232-8. 

56Acadian Recorder, March 10, 1827. The Acadian Recorder supported the Ad- 


dress; see Feb. 17, March 3, 1827. 
57N.S. Stat., 11 Geo. IV, c. 1 (1830). 





EDWARD WATKIN AND THE BUYING-OUT OF THE 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 


ELAINE ALLAN MITCHELL 


N the larger movement for the Confederation of the British North 

American provinces the significance of the buying-out of the 

Hudson’s Bay Company in 1863 has long piqued the curiosity 
of students. A number of factors raise the question of whether there 
was some hidden connection between the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the Grand Trunk Railway, and the Colonial Office, which would 
justify the purchase of Hudson’s Bay shares at a price over half as 
high again as their market value. The general belief that the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company had been bought out by the Grand Trunk group, 
the positive assertions of men like Dorion that the revival of interest 
in the Intercolonial during the early sixties, and Confederation itself, 
were simply “Grand Trunk schemes,” and the vaguer suspicions of 
those who distrusted every motive of the two companies and their 
influence on the provincial and home governments, all had their part. 
Lastly, there were the personalities involved, the Colonial Secretary, 
the Duke of Newcastle, Sir Edmund Head, until 1861 Governor- 
General of Canada and subsequently the first Governor of the reor- 
ganized Hudson’s Bay Company, Thomas Baring, with the Glyns, 
the chief creditors of the Grand Trunk, and above all, the central 
figure of Edward Watkin, whose colourful personality and ex- 
pansive publicity methods not only added to the general air of 
drama, but heightened the feeling of anticlimax at the unsatisfactory 
outcome of the affair. 

The lack of source material makes it doubtful that the whole 
story will ever come to light. The records of the transaction in the 
Hudson’s Bay Archives are disappointingly meagre. One or two 
provocative letters appear in the Baring Papers. Watkin’s papers 
were destroyed by his daughter-in-law shortly before her death in 
1945, and the papers of Richard Potter, Chairman of the Great West- 
ern and Watkin’s chief lieutenant in the negotiations, perished by 
fire in the family home in Gloucestershire in 1948.1 On the other 
hand the available material gives no evidence of a secret combina- 
tion of the Grand Trunk interests and the last monopoly, with or 
without the connivance of the Colonial Office. The Governor and 


According to statements by the families concerned. 
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Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company do not seem to have 
known the exact alignment of their purchasers, and appear to have 
been concerned mainly with the sale of their assets for the highest 
possible sum. Again, it seems conclusive that the Grand Trunk inter- 
ests, as such, were not the purchasers of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
shares, and that neither Thomas Baring nor the elder Glyn took any 
part in the affair beyond the initial letter on the telegraph to the 
Duke of Newcastle. 

Sir Edward Watkin claimed a considerable share of the credit for 
British North American union by his action in removing the obstacle 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. But the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
not removed by the purchase of 1863 (although it did come into the 
hands of a more co-operative and enlightened proprietorship) and 
Watkin’s interest in promoting it was in the first instance the financial 
salvation of the Grand Trunk, which needed, as he saw it, the oppor- 
tunity to expand both to the Pacific and to the Atlantic through 
British territory. On the other hand the Duke of Newcastle’s chief 
concern was undoubtedly the welfare of the British North American 
provinces and his primary object, the building of the Intercolonial, 
the rail link to the Atlantic. And Sir Edmund Head was a conscien- 
tious Governor-General of Canada who became, in turn, an equally 
conscientious Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Their inter- 
ests, then, overlapped, but they also varied considerably. They do 
not point to any single underlying combination of forces. 

The general background of the Hudson’s Bay purchase is so well 
known that only a short summary will be given here. From 1855, 
when certain elements in Canada revived the agitation of 1848, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had been increasingly under fire. The attack 
rested on three general propositions, the anomaly of monopoly in 
an age of free trade, the implications of its proprietary rights over 
the land in relation to the welfare of the Indian and the rule of the 
west, and its position as a barrier to the territorial expansion of 
Canada. The lively campaign in the press, led by the Globe in 
Canada and the Morning Post at home, raised an outcry which, 
though it did not go unrecognized as a “spirit of annexation . . . 
excited by interested and discontented individuals,”? was seen on 
both sides of the Atlantic as a sign of the times. The Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee which followed in 1857 reflected this truth 


2Ellice, Sr., to Labouchere, Oct. 14, 1856, Hudson’s Bay Archives, A7/2, p. 71. 
(Hereafter unless special mention is made, the reference will be to the Hudson’s 
Bay Archives, which the author has used with the kind permission of the Governor 
and Committee. ) 
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only too clearly, for although the Hudson’s Bay Company was able 
to sustain the integrity of its rule, the proposals for the new colony 
of Vancouver Island (where the Company traded under licence) 
and the gradual surrender of its fertile land for colonization sealed 
its future. Even Labouchere, the Colonial Secretary, who was re- 
garded generally as favourable to the Company and, in the more 
rabid circles, accused of being financially interested in sustaining 
the monopoly,* was prepared to renew the licence only on terms 
which cannot have been pleasing to the Hudson’s Bay Committee, 
although the members were inclined to optimism by their belief in 
the impossibility of Canada’s fulfilling any such conditions in the 
near future. 

During the parliamentary inquiry the Governor and Committee 
had been cheered by the confidence of Labouchere’s friendliness 
and that of most of the influential Reformers,* but with the advent 
of the Conservatives to office and the appointment of Bulwer Lytton 
as Colonial Secretary the situation deteriorated, never again to im- 
prove in the life of the old Board. Not only were Lytton, Carnarvon, 
and Newcastle regarded by the Company as its enemies,° but when 
Merivale, the Undersecretary to the Colonial Office, retired in 1860, 
Berens wrote to Dallas that “that gentleman appeared always very 
inimical to our interests, and I hope he will be succeeded by some 
gentleman who will be more fair and friendly.”* For a time during 
and after the visit of the Prince of Wales and himself to Canada, 
Newcastle’s attitude seems to have been more favourable to the Com- 
pany,” but distrust soon returned,® and all the futile negotiations 
with the Government from 1858 on must have combined to dis- 
illusion the Board with the prospects of the future. 

The Company's monopoly of the fur trade in its own territory 
depended on its charter, but the value of the latter had long been 
considered dubious among the men in the country, who had implicit 
faith in their ability to carry on the trade against all comers, and 

8Colonist, June 29, 1857, newspaper clippings, Simpson, 1856-60, p. 63. 

4Simpson to Johnson, Jan. 17, 1857, D4/52; the latter was a Montreal solicitor, at 
one time Recorder at Red River. Shepherd to Simpson, Aug. 21, 1857, A7/2, p. 131; 
Shepherd was Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

5Simpson to Berens, Nov. 29, 1858, D4/84a; Berens succeeded Shepherd as 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Berens to Ellice, Sr., Jan. 12, 1859, A7/2, 
p. 204; Berens to Ellice, Jr., Jan. 12, 1859, ibid., 205-6; Berens to Dallas, June 24, 
1859, ibid., 268; Dallas was Chief Factor at Victoria. And others. 

®Berens to Dallas, March 30, 1860, ibid., 326. 


7Berens to Simpson, Sept. 14, 1860, A7/3, pp. 32-3. 


8Berens to Hopkins, Nov. 11, 1862, ibid., 117. Hopkins was Chief Factor in 
Montreal. 
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who wished to be rid of the responsibilities of maintaining the 
monopoly and administering the country. Their opinions reached 
the Board through Simpson, who agreed with them.’ They did not, 
of course, envisage a surrender without compensation and Simpson 
named a sum of half a million pounds.’® Shepherd was unconvinced, 
although, as he readily admitted, he had no first-hand knowledge 
of the situation.’ It is evident that in London a more drastic pos- 
sibility was being entertained. In a letter to Labouchere in Septem- 
ber, 1856, Ellice had declared that the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
“quite willing to dispose of their territory and their establishments.— 
It is a question of a million of money.” 


II 


In 1861 the crisis in the affairs of the Grand Trunk Railway 
brought Edward Watkin to Canada. He was sent out in August of 
that year by the Baring interests to undertake such legislative and 
other measures as might be necessary to retrieve the Company's 
disasters. Watkin had been in railway service since 1845 and had 
been trained for his very successful career by one of the most notori- 
ous buccaneers in the business, Captain Mark Huish, boss of the 
Euston Empire.** Although Watkin’s methods often closely re- 
sembled those of his mentor he does not seem to have gone to the 
same lengths to obtain his ends. From his letters one derives the 
impression of an ebullient nature, of a brash but appealing optimism. 
Potter spoke of his “pungent” letters."* Autocratic and overbearing 
he certainly was, but his persuasive charm, together with his ability, 
often overcame the resentment he aroused. He was at his best in 
a public meeting where his diplomacy and plausibility had full 
scope.’® He possessed the energy and fighting tenacity which are 
the principal concomitants of success in business. Men thought 
highly of his ability, Potter, even Head, with whom he was tem- 
peramentally incompatible. But he had the superficiality which often 
goes with his type of enthusiasm. He was a promoter and advertiser 
on a large scale and of some of his schemes, as The Times obituary 

*Ross to Simpson, Aug. 21, 1848, D5/22, fos. 534—34d. 

10Simpson to Berens, Nov. 29, 1858, D4/84a. 

11Shepherd to Simpson, Sept. 1, 1856, A7/2, pp. 51-2. 

12Ellice, Sr., to Labouchere, Sept. 30, 1856, ibid., 62. 


13E. T. MacDermot, History of the Great Western Railway (2 vols., London, 1927), 
I, 257. 


14Potter to Head, Feb. 9, 1865, A10/61; Head to Potter (draft), ibid. 


15Admirably illustrated by his speech before the controversial General Court 
Meeting of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1866. 
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remarked, “the less said the better.”"* His weakness lay in the fact 
that his grand conceptions were not always founded on a sound basis 
of practical detail.” 

Watkin had undoubtedly been known to the elder Glyn from his 
earliest days in railway service, when the latter was Chairman of the 
London and North Western. According to his own account, he first 
met the Duke of Newcastle in 1847, and after 1857 was seeing him 
frequently on business. He had already had American experience for 
he had been sent out on behalf of the English investors in the bank- 
ruptcy of the Erie Railway. It was probably as a result of this visit 
that, like Ellice, he recognized the importance of the power of the 
United States and appreciated the vigour of American business 
methods. It may have been then that he caught the fever of a Pacific 
railway. Even when his self-laudatory book is discounted to the full, 
there is no doubt that he had an appreciation of colonial issues which 
was not general among men of his position in England. 

Watkin quotes a letter of his own to Thomas Baring in November, 
1860, to show that, even before his mission was contemplated, he 
had advocated extension to the Pacific as the only way to save the 
Grand Trunk.** In it he emphasized as the prerequisite for success, 
the co-operation of the two governments and the association with 
the railway enterprise of some large land scheme and scheme of 
emigration.’® He embodied his views of the need for a railway and 
the results to be expected from its construction in an article in the 
Illustrated London News for February, 1861, which, as a corrobora- 
tion of his own convictions, met with Newcastle’s warm approval. 
As a result, when Baring’s offer came Watkin consulted the Duke. 
With his need for government help in the success of his venture this 
was the logical step, but Watkin translated it to a higher plane 
in 1886, when he declared that he had accepted the offer “in the 
hope of being able, not merely to serve the objects of the Share- 
holders of the Grand Trunk, but that at the same time I might be 
useful in aiding those measures of physical Union contemplated 
when the Grand Trunk Railway was projected, and which must 
precede any confederation of interests such as that happily crowned 
in 1867.”"° 

Neither the idea of a Pacific railway through British territory nor 


16The Times, Monday, April 15, 1901, p- 6. 

17] bid. 

18Sir E. W. Watkin, Bart., M.P., Canada and the United States: Recollections 
1851 to 1886 (London, 1887), 12. 

19This lesson, too, had probably been learned in the United States. 

*0Watkin, Canada and the United States, 11. 
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its possibilities for the Grand Trunk originated with Watkin. The 
necessity for a line of communication with the west had long been 
recognized on both sides of the Atlantic, and from the first had been 
one of the chief planks in the platform of the anti-Hudson’s Bay 
Company faction. In April, 1858, the Morning Chronicle carried an 
article from its special correspondent in Montreal on the felicities to 
be looked for “when the illegal monopoly is abolished.” It asserted 
among other things that “nothing would serve the Grand Trunk 
Company so much as the opening of the western prairies.” By 
August of the same year the North-West Transportation, Navigation 
and Railway Company had been incorporated in Canada, with the 
threefold object of opening a route to Red River and thence to the 
Fraser River and Vancouver Island, of participating in the trade of 
those countries, and of constructing a railway which would be con- 
tinued as early as possible to the Pacific. In the same year Con- 
federation became a government policy for the first time and re- 
newed efforts were made in the matter of the Intercolonial. In all 
three movements the position and privileges of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company were an important factor.** The Duke of Newcastle's visit 
in 1860 impressed upon his mind the vulnerability of the colonies 
and the necessity for carrying out all three projects if British 
dominion were to be retained on the North American continent. As 
Lord Lincoln, Newcastle had been prominent in the 1848 attack on 
the Company and although in 1860, as has been noticed, he ex- 
pressed to Simpson an appreciation of their administration, given 
his economic views and undoubted understanding of the Canadian 
situation, his general attitude was bound to be unsympathetic. 

A Pacific railway represented the ultimate ambition of those in 

21Newspaper clippings, Simpson, p. 117. 

22The problem of the Intercolonial had been linked officially to the question of 
Rupert’s Land as early as 1856. Simpson wrote to Shepherd on November 15 of that 
year that during a recent visit to Toronto “our legal a Mr. Rose . . . had some 
communication with the Governor General (Sir Edmund Head) on the epee 
affairs, when, referring to Mr. Lowe’s visit, Sir Edmund said that one of the schemes 
that gentleman had proposed was that the Government of Canada should construct, 
at the cost of the province, a line of railway (which the Imperial Government seemed 
very anxious to have opened) from Quebec to Halifax, and that as compensation for 
this outlay, Rupert’s Land should be annexed to Canada.—Sir Edmund Head stated 
that he had since had letters from Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Merivale on the subject, 
asking his opinion of the value of such an acquisition of territory to Canada.—On 
this point, he said, he thought it would add to the importance and future pouey 
of Canada to obtain this large accession of territory, but that the difficulty which 
— itself to his mind was how, in the present condition, they were to provide 


or the Government of so extensive and remote a territory, difficult of access from 
every side.” A7/2, pp. 100-1. 
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favour of westward expansion but, in view of the difficulties, they 
were prepared to start with the building of roads and the improve- 
ment of waterways. In 1857, however, a new possibility was put 
forward. In a memorial to the Canadian Government the Toronto 
Board of Trade advocated the establishment of a postal route and 
telegraph line between Canada and the Pacific coast over British 
soil. The agitation in Canada during this and the following year 
against the Hudson’s Bay Company, and in favour of western ex- 
pansion, culminated in 1858 in a resolution of the legislature on the 
importance of opening a direct line of communication, by railway 
or otherwise, from Canada to Vancouver Island through the ter- 
ritories of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In transmitting to the 
Colonial Office a Minute of the Executive Council urging the reso- 
lution on the attention of the home Government, Head wrote a 
covering letter in which he pointed out that, although the building 
of railways and canals through such a large tract of wild land was 
conceivably remote, the establishment of telegraphic communication 
between the Fraser and Halifax might be feasible. Moreover the 
posts necessary for the protection of the wires would themselves 
form the nuclei of settlements.** There was a great deal in the sug- 
gestion to appeal to opinion in both countries. A telegraph possessed 
the advantage over a railway of comparative ease and cheapness of 
construction. In addition, its usefulness was enhanced by the pros- 
pect of an Atlantic cable.** It would be a beginning, and one not too 
risky. 

In the spring of 1859 Perry McDonald Collins, an American mer- 
chant who had lived for some time in Russia and professed to have 
great influence in that country,”> came to Montreal to charter a com- 
pany for the purpose of building a line of telegraph across the 
continent, principally through British territory, which would connect 
at Bering Strait with another line through Siberia and Russia. Sir 
George Simpson was approached by the Honourable L. T. Drummond 
and consented to lend his name to the petition for a charter from the 
Canadian Government. He apprehended some difficulties of a prac- 
tical nature in erecting the line through the Hudson’s Bay territory, 
which he duly pointed out to Drummond, but at the same time he 

23G, de T. Glazebrook, “A Letter on the West by Sir Edmund Head,” Canadian 
Historical Review, XXI, March, 1940, 58-9. 

*4The Atlantic Telegraph Company was formed in 1859. See Lampson to Berens, 
July 19, 1859, Al0/45. 

*5“He describes himself as a ‘Merchant of San Francisco and American Com- 


— Agent on the Amoor River.’” Simpson to Royal Phelps, Sept. 10, 1859, 
/56. 
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considered it an honour to have his name associated with the petition 
and he assured him of “the countenance and cooperation of the 
Hudson's Bay Company.”** The company was chartered on May 4, 
1859, under the name of the Transmundane Telegraph Company, 
and Drummond wrote to Simpson that “every man of intelligence 
has been smitten with my project.”** Collins continued to work for 
his telegraph scheme until his rights were finally assigned to Western 
Union in 1865.** 

There is no suggestion in Watkin’s book that he had considered 
the building of a telegraph before he came out to Canada. Once 
there, with a deeper appreciation of the difficulties, both political 
and otherwise, which barred the way to any quick realization of 
his own plans, the telegraph project must have seemed to him the 
most constructive feasible step towards the Pacific extension that he 
sought for the Grand Trunk interests. 

Before Watkin left for Canada a move was made in the matter 
of the Intercolonial Railway, the eastward extension that would 
complement his plan for extension westward, and also one of his 
prime concerns. This was the first revival of the Intercolonial since 
the failure of the negotiations of 1858. On June 14, 1861, the Duke 
of Newcastle received a deputation of London financiers who pre- 
sented a memorial embodying their views on the advantages of such 
a railway, and soliciting government aid and support. At the former's 
suggestion meetings were held at the London Tavern on June 25 
and July 12 to formulate more definite proposals. An invitation to 
attend both meetings was sent to the Governor of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and with the second were enclosed resolutions on the 
Intercolonial submitted to the meetings. The invitations were signed 
by Joseph Nelson who wrote again on August 5, asking for a con- 
tribution to future expenses in connection with the promotion of 
the Intercolonial. The fund would enable Nelson to “visit the three 
Provinces for the purpose of settling terms as suggested by the Duke 
of Newcastle that are likely to be acceptable to and command the 
assistance of the Imperial Government.””® Since Nelson would soon 


26Simpson to the Honble. L. T. Drummond, M.P.P., April 7, 1859, ibid. The 
attitude of the Board to this letter is not known. It is doubtful whether it would 
have met with their approval. 

27Honble. L. T. Drummond to Simpson, May 4, 1859, D5/49. 

28Palmer to Head, Oct. 15, 1865, A10/64. 

29Nelson to the Governor of the HBC, June 22, 1861, Nelson to the Directors of 
the HBC, July 6, Aug. 5, 1861, A10/50. It is not clear whether two meetings were 
held or whether the first meeting was postponed. 
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appear as an associate of Watkin, one is tempted to view these tactics 
as perhaps an opening skirmish in the latter’s offensive. 

On July 17 Watkin had a last interview with Newcastle before 
leaving for Canada. The former decried the attitude of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company regarding the unsuitability of their property for 
settlement. The latter was more cautious. He was inclined to accept 
the opinion of Sir Frederick Rogers, the Undersecretary at the 
Colonial Office, that settlement might be possible only in small spots 
here and there. But Newcastle made his aims quite clear. He pro- 
claimed the Intercolonial “the preliminary necessity,” the Pacific 
railway “a grand conception,” and British American union the obvi- 
ous result of the two. And he promised his help.*° 

Watkin arrived in Canada in August, 1861. Much of his visit, which 
lasted until November, was spent in travel and in interviews with the 
public men of all the provinces. In September, with Nelson, he was 
in the Maritimes on the business of the Intercolonial, and this visit 
was followed by a meeting of representatives from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick at Quebec and Montreal, at which it was decided 
that Vankoughnet, Howe, and Tilley should go to England to discuss 
the problem of the Intercolonial with the Colonial Office. This was 
the occasion of Howe’s “delightful excursion” when the delegates 
were taken on a three weeks’ trip on the Grand Trunk, seeing Saint 
John, Portland, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Detroit, and Chicago. 
None knew better than Watkin the art of getting men together.*" 

Back in England he continued to be prominent in the Inter- 
colonial negotiations, acting as a liaison between the delegates and 
the Duke. It was at this time, moreover, that the British North 
American Association was formed, an influential lobby of British 
and colonial interests much to Watkin’s liking. Among the members 
were Howe, Tilley, Galt, Baring, Glyn, Watkin, and Benson, the 
London agent of the North-West Transportation Company. And on 
March 19, 1862, the Directors of the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
also formally invited to join. Although the idea is generally asso- 
ciated with Howe, we can be reasonably sure that Watkin had an 
important hand in it. 


III 


We know little of what went on behind the scenes in Grand Trunk 
or Hudson’s Bay circles during this period but we do know that by 


80Watkin, Canada and the United States, 65. 
31As Howe’s after-dinner speech, quoted in Watkin’s book, will testify; ibid., 22. 
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April, 1862, the building of a line of telegraph had assumed a 
prominent place in the Canadian Government's programme for the 
opening of the west. On April 15 Charles Alleyn, the Secretary to the 
Canadian Government, wrote to Alexander Dallas, the newly ap- 
pointed Overseas Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to inform 
him of the steps proposed towards effecting overland communication 
with British Columbia through the Hudson’s Bay Territory and to 
seek the co-operation of the Company therein. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment had decided to establish steam and stage communication 
to the western extremity of its territory and was ready to unite with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company in a mail service and post route to 
British Columbia. In the belief that telegraphic communication 
across the continent was especially necessary for imperial interests, 
it was also prepared to guarantee the construction of a telegraph line 
to the limits of the province and wished to know how far Dallas 
would be prepared to act for the Hudson’s Bay Company in carry- 
ing out objects of such great national importance.” 

Instead of referring the matter home Dallas replied on the follow- 
ing day, regretting his inability to meet the wishes of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in the matter. He advanced two reasons, viz, the 
importance to the Company of preserving the pemmican-producing 
areas of the Red and Saskatchewan rivers, and the fact that even if 
the Company were willing to sacrifice its trading interests the very 
act would deprive it of the means to carry out its commitments. The 
Company was not the equal of Canada. But he stated his conviction 
that the Company would be “willing to meet the wishes of the 
Country at large by consenting to an equitable arrangement for the 
surrender of all rights conveyed by the Charter.”** He transmitted 
the correspondence to Berens, and in a private letter he emphasized 
the importance of guarding against ruinous partial concessions, 
regretting “that our real capital had not been declared instead of the 
nominal one. If the worst came to the worst however, I would rather 
obtain the latter & resign all our privileges, than contend for a hope- 
less object, viz. the larger sum. In another year our privileges will 
be worth little or nothing, & any compensation we may receive, will 
be so much clear gain, without the onus of having to administer the 
Colony.”** 


82Alleyn to Dallas, April 15, 1862, A8/10, p. 188. 

33Dallas to Alleyn, April 16, 1862, ibid., 189. 

34Dallas to Berens, April 22, 1862, letter in the possession of Mrs. E. Rickards, 
Dallas’ daughter. With regard to the Company’s capital: an editorial in the Daily 
News for Oct. 29, 1857, in discussing the Report of the Parliamentary Committee, 
referred to “the sum of 1,265,967L.19s.4d., at which it sets down its capital” (News- 
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A private letter from Dallas to Cartier reveals the fact that Alleyn’s 
official communication and the Governor's reply were the result of 
an agreement between the first two on the best means of bringing 
the attention of the home government to the problems of the west. 
Dallas was new to Canadian politics and was politically inexperi- 
enced, but his attitude probably arose out of his recent years in 
Vancouver Island, where he had seen the Company’s position weak- 
ened by the rush of settlement. His letter to Cartier is dated April 
17, the day after his reply to Alleyn. He enclosed his official reply 
to Alleyn’s letter which he hoped would be found to agree with the 
views expressed at their meeting in Quebec. He would leave it now 
to Cartier to bring it to the attention of the Colonial Office. He would 
like to have a copy of Cartier’s letter to the Colonial Secretary for 
the guidance of himself and the Directors in London but would not 
question Cartier’s reasons if the latter were unwilling to comply.* 

Berens’ exasperation must have been difficult to restrain. In his 
reply to Dallas he regretted that the Canadian diplomatists had 
been wily enough to extract an opinion from him. It was plain that 
the British and Canadian governments were agreed upon the subject 
of a road to British Columbia and the erection of a colony in the 
fertile belt. All they wanted was to obtain the Red River and Sas- 
katchewan districts from the Company at the least possible cost. 
He had no confidence in an amicable combination with Canada to 
press the matter on Her Majesty’s Government.*® 

Dallas defended himself on November 4. The “wiles of the diplo- 
matists” had extracted nothing from him which he would wish to 
recall, beyond his regret at not having referred the matter home. He 
had already explained the motive for his action. “I knew well that 
Mr. Cartier cared little for us, & that his object was to shew to the 
people of Canada, that he was not inimical to the political & geo- 
graphical extension of Upper Canada. I availed myself of circum- 


paper clippings, Simpson, p. 90). The Times’ account of the debate on Roebuck’s 
Resolutions, July 21, 1858, reported Lowe as saying that the capital was only half 
a million so that there was no enormous amount to deal with, even if that sum should 
be doubled on account of the high rate of interest the company now received (ibid., 
147). In a letter to the younger Ellice on March 10, 1863, Dallas wrote, “In esti- 
mating the value of our property in the country you are no doubt aware that our 
Forts, buildings, implements, tools, furniture, boats, horses, cattle &c &c do not 
appear upon inventory” (letter in Mrs. Rickards’ possession). The Company was 
capitalized at £500,000 but the larger sum no doubt represented their estimate of 
the total value of their possessions. This is important later in the matter of the 
amount of money imal by the Board for the Hudson’s Bay shares. 

85Dallas to Cartier, April 17, 1862, letter in Mrs. Rickards’ possession. 

86Berens to Dallas, May 28, 1862, A7/3, p. 103. 
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stances to make use of him, & had his tenure of office not come to 
an untimely end, my object would have been attained.”* 

Berens’ objection to Dallas’ course of action was based on the 
contention that any such negotiation was a matter for the Board 
and the home Government and not for the colonial authorities, 
But the elder Ellice, whose letters to Dallas were those of a personal 
friend as well as a business associate, strongly disapproved on other 
grounds as well. He thought Dallas should not have stated an objec- 
tion on the part of the Company to settlement because of its effect 
on the fur trade. “They have no such objections—Cultivation, will 
provide them equally well, with Provisions, of some description. . . . 
They may, & do think, that the agricultural settlement of the Coun- 
try, is at present hopeless, from other causes—but, not because, it 
will be injurious to their trading & interests.”** He further objected 
to Dallas’ not having stated the insurmountable difficulties to open- 
ing a practicable communication across the continent.* 

Berens emphasized these difficulties when he transmitted the 
Alleyn-Dallas correspondence to Newcastle. The Company was 
willing to lend all the assistance in their power to the telegraph pro- 
ject but “cannot risk their Capital in doubtful undertakings of this 
description.”*° He reiterated, however, the frequently expressed 
willingness of the Company to surrender the whole or any part of 
their territorial rights upon terms that would secure fair compen- 
sation to the proprietors, as well as to the officers and employees in 
the country. 

Dallas could not well have stressed the difficulties because he did 


37Dallas to Berens, Nov. 4, 1862, letter in Mrs. Rickards’ possession. 

38Ellice to Dallas, May 11, 1862, ibid. This was a tender point with Ellice because 
of his own evidence before the Committee of 1857. 

39The ending of this letter indicates that Ellice, and presumably the Committee, 
already knew what was in the air: “There may be different opinions of the value 
of our rights, & property, under the charter—It is not our business to undervalue 
them—on the contrary, it will be time enough, to scrutinize their abstract value, 
when the moment arrives, for the disposal of them—There is no prospect of that at 
this point—It is a subject then, others must discuss. . . . For me, I will never be 
[indecipherable] of, or - to any arrangement which shall not equally protect & 
promote the interests of our Traders, as well as those of our shareholders—. . . . 
It may not be long, before we have other associations, & with which & with whom 
we shall be [indecipherable] to consider them—& from both of which the Govt of 
Canada, may have little concern. We live in times of change—& an observant, & 
expectant policy is the only one suited to them.” (The punctuation is Ellice’s.) 

40Berens to Newcastle, May 19, 1862, A8/10, pp. 185-6. Compare this with his 
reply to Lampson, who wished him to take stock in the Atlantic Telegraph Co. The 
opinion of the Board was “that as Trustees we were not justified in investing the 
funds of our proprietors in similar undertakings, however good they might be.” 
Berens to Lampson, Aug. 1, 1859, A5/28, p. 48. 
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not believe in them. He continued to be insistent on the need for 
effecting a sale of the chartered rights of the Company to the Crown 
before they became utterly valueless through the influx of men to 
the gold fields. To talk, like Ellice, of insurmountable difficulties was 
foolish. The passage of several hundred emigrants that very year was 
proof that they did not exist. The longer a settlement was delayed 
the more untenable would become the Company’s position in regard 
to compensation and the more hardened the attitude of the Govern- 
ment and the public. “As the country comes to be occupied without 
our leave they will bye & bye not even give us thanks.”* 

Meanwhile Watkin had been busy on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In February, 1862, he went to Canada to superintend the transport 
by the Grand Trunk of the arms and stores sent out from England 
in the alarm of the Trent affair. He went home in April and, among 
other things, saw Newcastle. He returned to Canada for the month 
of May to oversee the passage of the Grand Trunk bill, but a letter 
to Baring, written on the train prior to his sailing for Boston, shows 
that it was the Intercolonial which mainly occupied his mind. “We 
must make this matter go, now.”** In the latter part of May the 
Canadian Government was defeated on the Militia Bill and the J. A. 
Macdonald—Cartier ministry gave way to that of J. S. Macdonald 
and Sicotte. Watkin later declared that the change had resulted in 
a two years’ setback for the Duke’s plans. 

On July 31, 1862, the Hudson’s Bay Company was approached 
officially by the Colonial Office in regard to the telegraph scheme. 
Sir Frederick Rogers’ letter** enclosed a copy of one from Thomas 
Baring and others to the Duke of Newcastle, relative to the forma- 
tion of a company for the purpose of opening a route for passenger 
traffic and telegraphic communication across the continent. The 
Baring letter was dated July 5, and signed by Baring, the two 
Glyns,“* K. D. Hodgson, R. W. Crawford,*® and William Chapman. 
In view of the belief of the signatories that such an enterprise could 
only succeed if undertaken with the full approval and support of the 
Government, they were desirous of knowing how much importance 
the Government attached to the project and to what extent it would 
be prepared to assist. Money grants, they realized, were difficult but 
they hoped that a considerable grant of land might be made in aid of 

41Dallas to Berens, Oct. 14, 1862, letter in possession of Mrs. Rickards. 

42Watkin to Baring, May 5, 1862, P.A.C., Baring Papers, vol. 79. 

48Rogers to Berens, July 31, 1862, A8/10, p. 198. 

44George C. Glyn and his son George G. Glyn. 


‘5Robert Wigram Crawford, M.P., was a partner in the firm of Crawford, Colvin 
& Co., and a member of the British North American Association. 
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the construction. Rogers wrote that the Duke was disposed to give 
every encouragement in his power and intended to invite the co- 
operation of the governments of Canada and British Columbia. He 
wished to know whether the Hudson’s Bay Company would concede 
a line of territory to any company formed by such men. 

With the exception of Crawford the men who signed the Baring 
letter were all London directors of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada and one of them, Kirkman D. Hodgson, was also a member 
of the Board of the Hudson’s Bay Company. When Berens received 
Rogers’ letter he immediately questioned Hodgson. He reported the 
interview in a letter to the younger Ellice, in which he asked for 
the advice of his father and himself. Berens described the Baring 
letter as having been “signed by the Directors of the Grand Trunk 
Railway.” He had learned from Hodgson that the object of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company was to obtain a concession of land 
from the Government for the completion of the Intercolonial, but that 
they had had no intention of asking for land which passed through 
the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company. When asked by Berens 
the name of the person who had prepared the petition for signature 
Hodgson had replied that he did not feel himself at liberty to name 
him. Berens, in turn, had expressed himself as convinced that the 
application for Hudson’s Bay land was a plan of the Duke of New- 
castle, upon which he intended to base a negotiation, and Hodgson 
had agreed with him. Moreover, the latter had added that neither 
he nor his colleagues had any desire to take any part in such a pro- 
ject and, considering their experiences in the Grand Trunk, Berens 
was prepared to believe him.“® 

It is very unlikely that Hodgson, as a director of both companies, 
would have signed the letter if he had known that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company were to be asked to surrender their land. How much was 
known to Baring and Glyn cannot be judged on the available evi- 
dence but, as we shall see, it is possible that they were not fully 
informed as to the intentions of Watkin and the Duke. 

Berens reply to Newcastle on August 11 expressed the Company’s 
willingness to help by a grant of land “on the sole condition that 
adequate security is taken for the establishment and completion of 
a sufficient road for passenger traffic and telegraphic communication 
across the Continent.”*7 When Rogers asked what breadth of land 
the Company would be willing to grant, Berens again consulted 
Ellice, to whom he reiterated his belief that the Duke’s aim was to 


46Berens to Ellice, Jr., Aug. 1, 1862, A7/3, pp. 109-10. 
47Berens to Newcastle, Aug. 11, 1862, A8/10, p. 202. 
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persuade them to give up territory which he, in turn, could offer to 
any company as an inducement for them to undertake the making 
of the road. In support of his contention he pointed out that in this 
latest communication nothing was said of the subscribers to the 

etition nor was any assurance given respecting security for the com- 
pletion of the route.** Accordingly in his reply to Newcastle Berens 
was careful not to commit the Board, “being in utter ignorance of 
the sort of route projected and in the absence of any communication 
from the promoters of the undertaking it is impossible for me to state 
to what extent the grant would amount.”* 

In his account of the negotiations leading to the purchase of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company Watkin implies that it was only after a 
meeting held between the Duke of Newcastle and Berens (presum- 
ably on November 18) that the decision to buy out the Company 
was taken.®° No doubt that meeting was needed for the full concur- 
rence of the Duke, but it is apparent that Watkin himself had made 
up his mind to the purchase long before. It must be remembered 
that his specifications for success required the disposition of a large 
quantity of land, more than any company would be likely to sur- 
render without compensation, so that he must have faced the alterna- 
tive from the first. He even knew the price he would have to pay. 
On August 14, 1862, Newcastle had written to him that he (New- 
castle) was quite aware of the willingness of the Company to sell 
their whole rights for about 21,500,000, but that in view of the fact 
that there would be no immediate or direct return for this large 
outlay he felt that such a purchase was not at present practicable.™ 


IV 


September was holiday time for the Board of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Watkin again went to Canada. Howe came from Halifax 
to meet him and they tried in vain to persuade the Canadian Govern- 
ment to settle the Grand Trunk postal claims. They were more 
successful in the matter of the Intercolonial. Canada promised to 
send a delegation to London before the end of the year to meet dele- 
gations from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. “We set to work to 
carry both the Intercolonial guarantee, and the Pacific transit 
scheme, the moment these gentlemen arrived in England.”*? 

Now followed an interesting series of letters between Watkin, 

‘SBerens to Ellice, Jr., Aug. 29, 1862, A7/3, pp. 114-15. 

48Berens to Newcastle, Sept. 5, 1862, A13/13. 


50Watkin, Canada and the United States, 120. 
51]bid., 129. 52]bid., 96. 
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Baring, and the younger Glyn. The first one, from Watkin to Baring, 
is written from Great Malvern on November 4 and seeks Baring’s 
support for a Pacific telegraph and transit company. Watkin is com- 
ing to London that night. The letter shows evidence of haste: 


You must really help me in that Pacific matter. ... You prefer not to be on 
the Board of any Company formed to carry out the scheme (wh. in its tum 
is entirely dependent upon the answer of the H.B.Co.) I will endeavour to 
meet your views. I know how annoyed you must be at all the Provincial 
difficulties—but the Pacific affair is part of our Policy—the success of wh will 
make—believe me—a vast difce in the value of your Grand Trunk property.... 
Again all that I propose to do, if the answer be favorable—is to get up a Com- 
pany, with a capital not exceeding £300,000—the expenditure of which 
would, again, be contingent upon a practical exploration of the country wh. 
I have all the materials for. 

If you & Mr. Glyn preferred it, you & he could be Trustees of the land 
granted to the Co.—only. 

But the Duke expects the letter without delay: as he wants to send for Mr. 
Colville & Mr. Berens seriously to urge their acquiescence in his views.** 


On the same day Glyn wrote to Baring. His father thought well 
of the scheme and was willing to sign Watkin’s letter setting the plan 
before Newcastle, if Baring would do so. Crawford made the same 
stipulation. By signing, however, his father did not wish to be com- 
mitted to go into the direction. Watkin’s object, he said, was to 
commit the Hudson’s Bay Company to the project as a whole but to 
work it out by sections.™ 

In a note of the following day Glyn expressed disappointment be- 
cause Baring had refused to sign. It is evident that he himself had 
been entirely persuaded by Watkin both of the feasibility of the 
scheme and of its necessity for the future of the Grand Trunk, but 
that, in the face of Baring’s stand, he feared that neither his father 
nor Crawford would go any further.™ 


Watkin’s most eloquent plea to Baring for support was made in 
his letter of November 8: 


In reply to your note of Wednesday, let me say that I must have very clumsily 
expressed myself to you. For I certainly did not intend to convey the impression, 
as to the Duke’s wishes, which you appear to have gathered. He certainly is 
not in any manner whatever, making use of us to “fight a battle” with the 
H.B. Co.5® On the contrary, it seems to me that he is really fighting the battle 


53Baring Papers, vol. 79. The sum of money mentioned here is in great contrast 
to the £1,500,000 needed to purchase the Hudson’s Bay Company shares. 

54] bid. 55] bid. 

56This is interesting in view of Hodgson’s statement to Berens and may be some 
indication that Baring was not fully informed as to the intentions of Watkin and the 
Duke towards the Hudson’s Bay Company when the letter of July 5 was drafted. 
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of Canada & the Grand Trunk, & at our own suggestion. The letters of the 
last week read to you at the Board on the 31st showed, clearly, that to secure 
the vote of Upper Canada in favor of the Intercolonial, it was essential that 
some effort westward should be made, and the message sent to us & the Govt 
was clearly an appeal to us to proceed. It was in this sense that I had previously 
talked to the Duke & Sir B. Lytton—both of whom are warm advocates of a 
comn thru: to the Pacific—: and with this view, mainly, I discussed & arranged, 
with the Duke the terms of the letter which, as drawn up by me for correction, 
you have read. I need not say that I never doubted that I should be supported, 
or I should at once have closed all discussion with the Duke. . . . 

Intercolonial is . . . absolutely essential to Grand Trunk: and Intercolonial 
is, under present circes [sic] in Canada, dependant upon this other movement. 
Again this other movement asks for no money from Parliament; &, if effected, 
only for £30,000 (and that sum conditionally on survey) from the public 
(10 per ct. on a capital of £300,000). All the rest is optional & to be done or 
not, as may be prudent some years hence & when, let us hope, G.T. difficulties 
may be over. How then can it lead to wrong impressions with the public or 
opposition in Parlt—As regards the latter, it is the very thing to secure the 
support of those, who, under Lord Derby & the Conservative Govt, did every- 
thing to promote the whole scheme,—in fact, who have boasted that, if they 
had remained in power, the Intercolonial would now have been a realised fact, 
& the Pacific works would have been in progress?5? 


Watkin went on to say that, unwilling to contemplate a breach of 
understanding with the Duke, he had undertaken to send in the 
original letter, corrected by G. G. Glyn, in the form of a memoran- 


dum, accompanied by a note from himself. However, he stressed the 
probable disappointment of the Duke and added that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company might call attention to the absence of Baring’s and 
Glyn’s names, which would place both Newcastle and himself in a 
very unpleasant position. Indeed, without their support he did not 
feel that he would be justified in devoting time and reputation to so 
anxious a task. 

Baring’s reply to this appeal brought another letter from Watkin, 
written on the eleventh, which, together with the letter above, gives 
us some indication of the basis of Baring’s attitude. The latter's letter 
appears to have ended in a remark which flicked Watkin on the raw, 
for he hastened to correct Baring’s “misapprehension” concerning 
his (Watkin’s) reference to his reputation in the letter of November 
8. What he meant by his reputation was the “reputation for succeed- 
ing in the various enterprises” with which he had been connected. 
“The risk I run in Grand Trunk is the not succeeding.” With Baring’s 
help he could succeed. At the same time it would be inexcusable for 


57Baring Papers, vol. 79. In the italicized sentence the italics are mine. Surely this 
was not Newcastle’s attitude to the Pacific scheme. 
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him to ask Baring to give up his own and far better judgment. All 
he asked was that, when the Duke’s answer came, Baring would talk 
the matter over again. 

It is evident from these letters that Baring’s refusal to take any 
further part in the telegraph scheme was a decided one. It seems 
equally certain that he did not change his mind. Neither his name 
nor that of the elder Glyn appears in the lists of those taking part in 
the negotiations with the Hudson’s Bay Company; they are not 
among the signatories of the agreement for the purchase of the 
Company, nor among the holders of the new stock.®® It is apparent 
that Baring suspected Newcastle’s motives in regard to the Hudson’s 
Bay territory” and that he had no desire to be a pawn in a political 
game of chess. As financial agent of the Canadian Government and 
backer of the Grand Trunk Railway his house had already had bitter 
experience of “wrong impressions with the public” and “opposition 
in parliament” as well as money losses. He could not have been 
anxious to risk more® for the promotion of a scheme whose only 
guarantee of success was the personal support of the Colonial Secre- 
tary.** Moreover, the indication in Watkin’s letter that it was the 
gesture towards the opening of communications with the west, rather 
than the completion of the telegraph, which mattered to him,* 
seems to have aroused a feeling on the part of the older man that 
there was something not quite straightforward about the whole 
business. There is no other way of interpreting the exchange con- 
cerning Watkin’s “reputation.” 

The most surprising thing is that the Duke appears to have re- 
mained ignorant of Baring’s refusal to associate himself with the 
telegraph scheme. On November 15 the former invited Berens, 


58Ibid. This letter is in a much more subdued key. 

59G. G. Glyn, however, took an active part, as did Captain Glyn, and Chapman 
is mentioned twice as a member of Watkin’s party. See Watkin to Newcastle, 
Dec. 27, 1862, and April 28, 1863, Parliamentary Paper No. 191 (London: Ordered 
to be printed 6th July, 1863), 8, 12. It seems also that Crawford was present at the 
meeting of November 21. 

60Both Baring and Berens persisted in seeing the Duke as the man behind the affair 
and Watkin merely as the front. 

61For example, Dallas’ forthright view, expressed to the younger Ellice on March 
10, 1863. “I already knew that the Barings were involved in the grand trunk rail- 
way, which appears to me to be a hopeless case, unless the new scheme mooted can 
be made to work into it, & the ultimate loss, which I look upon as inevitable, be 
divided amongst a large body of shareholders.” From a letter in the possession of 
Mrs. Rickards. 

62After his first misgivings (see above) the Duke had promised his su to 
the scheme as a private venture with the hope that he might carry his colleagues 
with him, at least part way. He was doomed to disappointment. As far as the 
Colonial Office was concerned the purchase of the Hudson’s Bay Company remained 
impracticable. 

63See the lines, italicized by me, in Watkin’s letter, above. 
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Colvile, and Maynard, the Company’s solicitor, to discuss with him 
the “communications between yourself and Mr. Thomas Baring.” 
The meeting took place on the eighteenth and was probably the one 
described by Watkin. The latter says that the Duke, on behalf of 
the gentlemen interested in the telegraph, asked the Company for 
a large tract of land through the fertile belt. Berens inveighed 
against the effect on their trade of sequestering their “tap-root” and 
asked, “If these gentlemen are so patriotic, why don’t they buy us 
out?”®> On November 21, Elliot wrote to Berens that, in the light 
of their meeting, “The Duke of Newcastle thinks that it would be 
desirable that you should now arrange an interview either with Mr 
Thomas Baring or with Mr Edward Watkin. . . .”** Seven months 
later when the purchase was completed the Duke made a statement 
about it in the House of Lords on the second of July. He said he had 
been informed unofficially that the formal arrangements had been 
completed that afternoon, although rumours of the purchase had 
been current for eight or nine days. He spoke of Watkin’s part in 
the affair. “He [Watkin] had put himself in communication with 
Mr. Baring and others, and he believed they had arrived at the con- 
clusion that if arrangements could be made with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company the undertaking should have their best attention.” 

There are only three conclusions to be drawn—that Watkin did 
not tell Newcastle the facts for fear of the effect which it would have 
on the latter’s belief in the scheme, that Baring and Glyn worked 
under cover, or that the Duke knew of their defection but pretended 
otherwise. From the evidence the latter two seem highly unlikely. 
Watkin himself acknowledged the refusal of Baring and Glyn to 
participate.®* If the first alternative then is the correct one, surely 
it is very strong corroboration of the basic self-interest of Watkin’s 
motives. 

Lacking Baring’s support why did Watkin go on? There is no real 
evidence on which to base a conclusion but certain possibilities sug- 

®4Engleheart to Berens, Nov. 15, 1862, A8/10, p. 216. 


®5Watkin, Canada and the United States, 120. 

86Elliot to Berens, Nov. 21, 1862, A8/10, p. 219. The italics are mine. Elliot was 
Undersecretary at the Colonial Office. 

®TWatkin, Canada and the United States, 148. A year later an anonymous pamphlet 
drew attention to this statement of the Duke’s: “On the second day of July, 1863, 
the Colonial Minister, in his speech in the House of Lords, distinctly stated . . . 
that the same body of gentlemen (Mr. Baring and others) who had long been in 
communication with him for opening up the country by road and telegraph had 
become through the International Financial Society, the purchaser of the interests of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. The next day the prospectus appeared without the 
names of any of the gentlemen before stated appearing upon it. It therefore at once 
became evident that the Colonial Minister had been labouring under a false im- 
pression to use the mildest term.” The Hudson’s Bay Company—What Is It? (London, 
1864), 8. 68Watkin, Canada and the United States, 124. 
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gest themselves. Although Baring and Glyn were, in the first in- 
stance, his employers, he was now President of the Grand Trunk 
and there is no indication that he was not allowed his own judgment. 
Baring would not support the scheme but he did not forbid it. Then 
it is clear that Watkin seems to have been convinced that even with- 
out the help of the two financiers he had a very good chance of 
success. In the first place he believed that if the purchase were once 
made Newcastle would take it over for the country.” At the time of 
Baring’s refusal he was sustained by the Duke’s informing him that 
Gladstone approved of the Pacific scheme and would support it.” 
He believed, too, that he had the necessary Canadian support.” In 
addition, his letter to Baring shows that he hoped that the latter 
would change his mind. In the meantime, he had the support of other 
members of the Grand Trunk Board. If he could bring it off he would 
not only save the Grand Trunk and further the imperial interests on 
which the Duke was so intent, and of which he himself had a genuine 
appreciation, but he would add immeasurably to his own reputation, 
both in financial and political circles. With his unquenchable en- 
thusiasm for large schemes, his determination of and belief in suc- 
cess, and his vanity for his “reputation” he could not let it go.” 

After an exchange of letters between Watkin and Berens the first 
official interview took place at Hudson’s Bay House in Fenchurch 
Street on December 1, 1862. Berens, Colvile, and Lyall acted for the 
Company, with G. G. Glyn, Captain Glyn, Newmarch, Benson, 
Blake,”* and Watkin for the promoters. Watkin says that the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company were prepared to give land for the actual site 
of a road and telegraph or they would sell all they had for about 
£1,500,000, as they had told the Duke.™ In his turn he asked for 
accounts, charters, etc. Berens dismissed the meeting briefly to 
Dallas: “. . . we could not agree; indeed they have no company 
formed.”* 

On the second of December Watkin met Howland and Sicotte to 
discuss the Intercolonial and North-West transit schemes and from 
that followed the series of meetings and agreements which led to 
Watkin’s formal application to the Colonial Office for a guarantee for 
the telegraph scheme from the Imperial and provincial governments, 
in view of the refusal of the Hudson’s Bay Company to grant any 


69]Tbid., 123. T0Ibid., 124. 71J[bid., 106-8. 
72The ease of obtaining speculative money at the time may also have been a 
factor. 


73Wollaston Blake was a London Director of the Grand Trunk. 

74Watkin, Canada and the United States, 125. As Berens put it, rather cynically, 
to Dallas, “I think our course is not to impede the speculation in civilization if we 
are fairly treated and paid for any sacrifice we may make.” Berens to Dallas, Nov. 
25, 1862, A7/3, p. 129. 75Berens to Dallas, Dec. 5, 1862, ibid., 132. 
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large amount of land. The defection of Howland and Sicotte in the 
matter of the Intercolonial did not deter him. In February, 1863, 
Berens reported to Dallas and to Dugald Mactavish in Victoria that, 
although nothing had been heard for some time, the negotiations 
had not been abandoned. To the latter he wrote that the Duke’s 
plans went beyond the bounds of common sense and that he would 
“steal a march” on them if he could.” To Hopkins in Montreal he 
declared that, while some overtures to buy out the Company had 
been made, they were so vague that the Board did not even know 
distinctly who the parties were.” He had reasons for being evasive 
since the letter to which he was replying concerned the attitude of 
the retired officers of the Company who had heard disturbing 
rumours of the transaction, but there is no doubt that his statement 
was basically true. 

On February 20, Watkin learned unofficially from the Duke of the 
refusal of the Government to grant a subsidy to the Atlantic and 
Pacific Transit and Telegraph Company that he had been instru- 
mental in forming. As Canada had offered to bear one-half of a 
guarantee, however, the Colonial Office was prepared to recommend 
that British Columbia and Vancouver Island bear the other half. 
Later Newcastle thought that Watkin’s proposal for a grant of land 
in the Athabaska district, in the event of the telegraph passing 
through that part of the country, might meet with approval. 


V 

Meanwhile the negotiations with the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
been resumed. On February 24, Watkin asked permission for himself, 
G. G. Glyn, and Benson to inspect the Company’s accounts, pro- 
posing at the same time a basis of agreement should they be satis- 
factory.* The permission granted, Watkin wrote at length to Berens 
concerning the accounts submitted. He professed astonishment that 
for a property producing commercially simple interest and trade 
profits amounting to £235,000 in 1862 the Committee, as “unwilling 
sellers,” demanded £1,500,000, or a price of 2300 for each £100 
share, worth in the market £190 but according to the returns of 
1862 only about 2120. Perhaps the profits for that year were un- 
usually low and current operation so much more profitable as to 
justify the large sum demanded. In that case figures would be avail- 
able and if the committee, after consideration, refused to abate their 
price he would be glad to have an early opportunity of seeing these 
figures. He went on to deal with the adverse effect on any purchaser 

Berens to Mactavish, Feb. 7, 1863, ibid., 146. 


"Berens to Hopkins, Feb. 20, 1863, ibid., 149. 
*SMaynard to Fraser, Feb. 24, 1863, A10/53, p. 279. 
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of the attitude to the Company’s territorial claims of the Canadian 
and Imperial governments. His colleagues, who were chiefly inter- 
ested in seeing communications opened with the Northwest were 
prepared to run considerable risks, but relying on the figures so far 
furnished they thought the risk much too great.” 

Berens’ answer was to the point. He professed himself so well 
aware of the views of the Board that he could state distinctly that no 
smaller sum would insure their co-operation in the plan.*° However, 
he would be very happy to give every assistance for a further in- 
vestigation of the Company’s accounts. In return, Watkin regretted 
Berens’ attitude but pronounced himself open to conviction. 

At the Colonial Office level the negotiations for the construction 
of a postal and telegraphic route went on. “Heads of Proposal” were 
submitted by Watkin and his associates on April 28, and were trans- 
mitted by Fortescue to Berens, in order that the Company might 
check the first clause which embodied the concessions which the 
Company was prepared to grant. Despatches went out to British 
Columbia and Canada on the first of May, which Newcastle hoped 
“were quite what you and the proposed N.W. Transit Company 
would wish. I added words which (without dictation) would be 
understood as implying ‘No Intercolonial, no Transit.’ ”** 

On May 13, Watkin professed himself more satisfied with the 
price on the basis of the Company’s recent balances, but he still 
wanted to see the accounts of the last official year which would be 
made up about the end of the month. He recapitulated the general 
conditions of the purchase, which on the whole satisfied Berens, and 
the drawing-up of the agreement was begun by the solicitors on 
May 22." Again there was delay because the accounts were not 
forthcoming as soon as Watkin had expected,** and on June 11, the 
agreement, already signed by the Hudson’s Bay Committee, was 
still not signed by Watkin’s group. On the fifteenth, however, official 
notice of the completion of the business went out from Berens to 
Newcastle. 

Watkin gives an account of his own difficulties during this period, 
and of the financing of the purchase. He implies that it was only after 
Berens’ letter of acceptance on May 20 that he learned from the 

79Watkin to Berens, March 31, 1863, Al10/53, pp. 430, 432, 434. 


80Berens to Watkin, April 2, 1863, A7/3, p. 159. In view of the value the Hudson’s 
Bay Company put on their total property (see above) the price demanded was per- 
haps not unreasonable. 

81Watkin, Canada and the United States, 133. 

82Watkin to Berens, May 13, 1863, F27/1. 

88Even then Watkin expressed some dissatisfaction with the Fur Trade Account 
and begged to be allowed to wait for the Proprietors’ Account. He may have been 


stalling for time on account of the difficulties of financing or he may still have been 
dissatisfied. 
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Duke that the purchase must be carried out by private resources. 
There were two courses open to him. The first was to obtain the 
co-operation of fifteen persons who would each take a hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of stock for himself and such friends as he 
chose to associate with him. This plan Watkin preferred. But the 
Hudson’s Bay Company “would give no credit.”** The shares must 
be taken up as presented and paid for over the counter. Accordingly 
the alternative was adopted, to hand the purchase over to the newly 
founded International Financial Society who were looking out for 
such an opportunity. Richard Potter negotiated the deal. The shares 
were taken over and paid for by the International Financial Society 
“who issued new stock to the public to an amount which covered 
a large provision of new capital for extension of the business by the 
Company and a profit to themselves and their friends who had taken 
the risk of so new and onerous an engagement.”* 

That the inclusion of the International Financial Society in the 
purchase was a last-minute affair seems probable. Maynard stated 
in a letter to Sir Edmund Head, the new Governor, that at the time 
the agreement was signed it was supposed that Watkin and Potter 
intended to raise the necessary funds for the purchase of the stock 
by means of their own connections and that “not until some time 
after” was it understood that they intended to avail themselves of 
the assistance of the International Financial Society.** In a later 
letter he said, “The intervention of the International Society has 
given rise to an independent interest which had no existence and 
was not contemplated at the time the terms of the arrangement 
were agreed to.”*? 

The Prospectus for the reorganized Company was discussed at 
a meeting of the new Board and the International Financial Society 
on June 26 and was issued to the public on July 3.%* The capital of 
the Company was fixed at 22,000,000 “of which amount the Inter- 
national Financial Society Limited have obtained, and are prepared 

84Watkin’s reference to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s refusal to give credit refers 
to his scheme for taking up one-sixth of the stock and being allowed representation 
on the Board. The Governor rightly declared that such an arrangement would be 
satisfactory to neither party, that the best plan was to consult the principal share- 
holders who held a majority of the shares, and when their concurrence was obtained 
the minority shareholders could be approached. Berens to Watkin, May 20, 1863, 
F27/1. 85Watkin, Canada and the United States, 127. 

86Maynard to Head, Aug. 5, 1863, Al0/55, p. 333. 

87Maynard to Head, Aug. 24, 1863, ibid., 451. 

88The Directors of the Company were listed as follows: 

“The Right Honourable Sir Edmund Head, Bart., K.C.B. (Late Governor General of 
Canada), Governor. 
Curtis Miranda Lampson, a (C. M. Lampson and Co.), Deputy Governor. 


Eden Colville [sic], Esq., Hudson’s Bay House, Fenchurch Street. 
George Lyall, Esq., M.P., Headley Park, Surrey. 
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to offer to the Public, 21,930,000."** The Prospectus spoke of pre- 
liminary arrangements for the construction of the telegraph having 
been made “through Her Majesty's Government (subject to the 
final sanction of the Colonies) based on a 5 per cent. guarantee from 
the Governments of Canada, British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island.” Watkin, who was already in Canada, was to be commis- 
sioned with others® to visit Red River, to consult with the officers 
of the Company, and to report to the Committee on the best means 
for carrying out the work. 

Watkin never did visit Red River. His closest contact with the 
settlement was consultation with Dallas in Montreal. On July 24, 
he sent in an optimistic, enthusiastic report on his arrangements for 
the telegraph, of which Head rather bitterly wrote to Lampson, that 
“he might have written it in London.”* The truth was that on going 
out to Canada Watkin discovered that, for the present at least, the 
whole plan for the Hudson’s Bay territory and for the communication 


Daniel Meinertzhagen, Esq., (F. Huth and Co.) 

James Stewart Hodgson, Esq., (Finlay, Hodgson and Co.) 

John Henry William Schroeder, Esq., (J. H. Schroeder and Co.) 

Richard Potter, Esq., Standish House, Gloucestershire.” 

Head was chosen Governor at the urgent request of the Duke, according to Watkin’s 
testimony, while Lampson was not only a rival fur trader of importance but one of 


the chief promoters of the Atlantic cable. He later received a knighthood for his 
part in its successful completion. 


89This stock was held as follows: 


Robert A. Heath and William R. Drake £ 144,714/14/4 2,054/-/8 
Henry B. Heath and Charles T. Dorey 55,643/15/— 
George G. Glyn, M.P., and Charles H. Mills 112,351/13/- 
William E. Quentell and Francis Breuer 119,313/17/- 
Charles C. Gooch and Thomas Purnan 170,716/5/8 
Pascoe C. Glyn and Thomas Ferguson 112,067/15/- 
Daniel Meinertzhagen and Henry Huth 84,470/-/- 
John F. Flemmick and Louis Huth 206,741/4/- 
Robert Benson and Gerard Van de Linde 86,906/10/8 1,668/7/8 
Bonamy Dobree Jr. and Joseph G. Neild 127,615/1/4 5,000/-/- 


John F. Gruning and Charles F. Huth 
George I. Goschen and Charles Brauns 


55,123/13/4 
121,942/17/4 


Junius Spencer Morgan and Henry West 192,410/5/4 
Henry H. Dobree and Henry Reid 77,229/7/4 
Herman Stern and David Stern 38,967 /-/8 
Frederick B. Morris and William Johnson 125,000/-/- 
J. S. Morgan 18,000/—/- 
Bonamy Dobree, Jr. 1,000/-/- 


865/16/- 





This is a composite of two tables, F28/1, p. 1. The value of these shares, plus the 
new value of the £12,500 of unissued stock which the International Financial So- 
ciety counted as theirs, makes a total slightly over the £1,930,000 named above. 
There was also the stock held by the six new Directors (each Director of the old 
Company had to hold £1,800 of stock which was automatically raised to £7,200 


in the new scheme of things) and that held by Colvile and Lyall, the latter two 
not listed in the tables. 


Captains Glyn and Synge, who did not go out. 
%1Head to Lampson, Aug. 10, 1863, A7/4, p. 2. 
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scheme, in the words of George Brown, “would not do at all.”*? The 
departure of Howland and Sicotte had upset the Intercolonial nego- 
tiations; now their Government put the quietus on the telegraph 
scheme, at least for the time being. A letter from the Secretary's 
office in Quebec, dated August 1, 1863, recorded the opinion of the 
Canadian Government that the details of the scheme for the pro- 
motion of telegraphic and postal communication across the con- 
tinent of British North America were not definite enough for them 
to form any judgment on the matter.** On August 26 Watkin threw 
up the job on the grounds that the Governor and Committee were 
not prepared to act with the energy he had desired. 

We have seen that Watkin’s interest in the Pacific scheme was a 
mixed one. Self-interest, the welfare of the Grand Trunk, and it- 
perial considerations (in that order) all played their part. Not sur- 
prisingly, he emphasized the latter, but the evidence does not bear 
him out. He undoubtedly made his contribution to Confederation™ 
but his claim to have done so by removing the barrier of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company is not substantiated. The Company, as proprie- 
tors of a vast territory, had been doomed by the Report of 1857 and 
their complete removal was only a matter of time and Canada’s 
convenience. 

It is true that the new Committee had a more open mind on the 
question of the settlement of their territory, but the members proved 
to be quite as interested in the welfare of the concern as the old 
Board, and they fought just as hard to protect the interests of their 
shareholders. Head left no doubt, even in the early days of his gov- 
ernorship, that he was only interested in the good of the Company. 
In a letter to the Chairman of the International Financial Society 
concerning the dispute about the unissued stock of the Company, 
he ended by saying that while such a difference was very painful 
to the Directors, in view of their relationship to the International 
Financial Society, “we cannot avoid the duty cast upon us by our 
position and by the Oaths which we have taken, to discharge such 
duty faithfully to the Hudson’s Bay Company.”®* When, a year later, 
an anonymous pamphlet” lashed out at the parts played by Watkin, 
Benson, and Head in the Hudson’s Bay “transaction,” Watkin wanted 
to sue for libel but Head refused to take any action on his own 
account. He felt that the charges against him amounted simply to 
an accusation that when he was acting officially on the part of 
Canada he did his best to put that province’s case clearly before the 

§82Watkin, Canada and the United States, 173. 93] bid., 108. 

®4He was knighted for his services in 1868. 


Head to Benson (draft), Aug., 1863, F27/1. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company—What Is It? 
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Parliamentary Committee.*’ He refused to be hurried about the tele- 
graph. He wanted to be sure that it was in the interest of the Com- 
pany to build it and Watkin found himself up against a stone wall. 

As for the old Board, their attitude to the sale may be summed up 
in Ellice’s words to Dallas, when he wrote to him about the change. 
“Of course, the public incidents of this American crisis—and the 
relative position of the people in Minnesota, & the Indian Tribes— 
had something to say, in inducing the old Directors to recommend 
the sale of their stock, to the Proprietors—A bird in the hand—is 
worth two in the Bush—was strictly applicable to this case.”** Or, 
as the anonymous critic remarked, “the old proprietary, with an 
instinct so characteristic of them, left the old ship.” But it is sig- 
nificant that they did so with advantage. The Committee would sell 
only at their price. In spite of continual warnings from Dallas they 
believed sufficiently in the strength of their position not to come 
down in their demand. Whether they would have done so, had 
Watkin persisted in his view that the shares were not worth the 
price, is necessarily mere conjecture, but Watkin either wanted the 
Company so much that he did not try to bargain further or was 
persuaded by the figures that the business was indeed worth the 
price. The weight of the evidence seems to support the former sup- 
position. Time was pressing for the Grand Trunk. Money was plenti- 
ful and to one of his temperament it was probably never as impor- 
tant as it would have been to a more careful man. 

One other question remains in the air. Robert Benson’s former 
position as London agent of the North-West Transportation Com- 
pany, his part in the negotiations for the purchase of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and his chairmanship of the International Financial 
Society, made him one of the targets of the pamphlet attack of 1864 
and have added to the general suspicion of the transaction. What- 
ever Benson’s interest was (in all probability no other than the 
universal one of “being in on a good thing” ), it had no future bearing 
on the Hudson’s Bay Company. The International Financial Society 
provided the money for the purchase and made its profits, and that 
was the end of its concern with the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
Society, like Watkin, had acted in its own clearly evident interest in 
the purchase of the Company. It is unnecessary to assume any 
deeper, hidden combination of Grand Trunk and Hudson’s Bay 
forces, such as have long been looked for behind the transfer of 1863. 


®7Head to Watkin (draft), June, 1864, A10/58. 


*8Ellice, Sr. to Dallas, July 14, 1863, letter in possession of Mrs. Rickards. 
*9°The Hudson’s Bay Company—What Is It?, p. 80. 








POLITICS AND FOREIGN POLICY: THE FRENCH 
PARLIAMENT, 1911-14* 


Joun C. Carns 


OR almost three score and ten years the Third French Republic 

was a major power in the world. Its life was marked by a series 

of profound internal and external crises which, time and again, 
it overcame, to the amazement of the rest of Europe. No other single 
crisis so struck at the heart of France as did World War I. Its course 
was bloody and exhausting; its after-effects finally destructive. It 
must always, then, be a matter of great historical interest to discover 
how and why France became involved in that war. The old, tired 
battles about individual and national guilt and responsibility regard- 
ing the coming of the war have long since been fought out. They 
awaken now only the slightest response, and will not be reviewed 
again here. But many of the old questions have never been answered 
and are not so easily set aside. The lessons of the period 1871 to 1914 
have not all been learned. From many points of view, we still do not 
know why war burst upon Europe in the summer of 1914. 

An important point of departure, too often neglected, lies in the 
internal process of the Western state system. An attempt at a dy- 
namic analysis of the making of a national foreign policy in parlia- 
mentary countries might shed considerable light on the advent of 
modern wars. Certainly this seems to be true in the case of France 
before 1914. Although there is not space here to define precisely the 
role of the Third Republic in the general pattern of the coming of 
the war, it is possible to essay a small but critical portion of the task. 
It has to do with the interplay among the French people, their 
elected representatives in the legislature of France, and the ideology 
and actions of political parties in the sphere of international politics 
during the last phase of the general hundred years’ peace, 1911-14, 
when no man could yet say that Europe was condemned unalterably 
to suffer a war involving all the major powers. Although this analysis 
may not be typical of parliamentary Europe before Sarajevo, it is 
at least suggestive of the state of other democratic states’ machinery 
for the formulation and control of foreign policy. 

In a democratic form of government it is today axiomatic that 
control of public policy is nominally vested in the parliamentary 


*The author is indebted to the Social Science Research Council (Washington, 
D.C.) for making possible part of the research on which this paper is based. 
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organ, and, through political parties, in the people. It is assumed 
that in some manner the ideas and wishes of the electorate find ex- 
pression in the policy and diplomacy of the government and its 
servants. A study of the political programmes, elections, parlia- 
mentary debates, and diplomacy of the years 1911-14 seems to show 
that such control of policy, perhaps the least well-defined aspect of 
democracy at any time, found a less than satisfactory expression in 
France. In the field of foreign policy the French Republic was un- 
deniably badly served by its parties, its Parliament, and lastly its 
people. All too often there was no vision about, no genuine under- 
standing of, no serious concern with, and above all no responsibility 
assumed for a process of events which was building up to an intoler- 
able climacteric across the continent. Alone this national default of 
the French might not have proved catastrophic. Together with 
similar defaults and with more positively destructive tendencies in 
other countries, it proved in the long run to be ineluctably disastrous. 


I 


Analysis of political programmes regarding international policy 
in the French Republic is made unusually difficult by virtue of the 
lack of a two-party structure of the Anglo-American variety. To 
attempt to analyse the ideas of each group or party is an unprofitable 
task; to divide the politicians simply as Left and Right, the party of 
the established order and the party of movement,’ is likely to obscure 
the actual complexity of the picture to the point of distortion. What 
is certain is that on the Left the Socialists formed a distinct and 
important group, that the Centre was held by the Radicals, and that 
beyond them to the Right the remaining groups and combinations 
can be treated, in matters of external policy, as a unit. This classifica- 
tion is not absolutely exact, but it is far from being misleadingly 
false. 

Before 1914, the French Right supported a policy of alliances and 
armaments, commercial and colonial expansion, implacable opposi- 
tion to the German Empire and to all manifestations of pacifism. 
The key to greatness was always militant preparedness. However 
much Russia was needed, she ought not to be permitted to dictate 

1See Francois Goguel, La Politique des partis sous la troisiéme république (Paris, 
1946), passim; the election returns for 1910 and 1914 are given briefly in Ernst 
Curtius and Arnold Bergstrisser, Frankreich (2 vols.; Stuttgart, 1930), II, 45 and 
fully in George Lachapelle, Tableau des élections législatives des 24 avril et 8 mai 


1910 (Paris, 1910), and Elections législatives des 26 avril et 10 mai 1914 (Paris, 


1914); see the political divisions given in Raymond L. Buell, Contemporary French 
Politics (New York, 1920), 1-45. 
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policy at the Quai d'Orsay. Criticism of Russian policy and of French 
efforts to keep up with it was constant. There was always an exces- 
sive sensitiveness to the slightest hint of dependency on England, 
but the Right accepted the Entente of 1904 as it accepted the Alli- 
ance of 1894. To these, moreover, it would have liked to see added 
a firm agreement with Italy. National susceptibilities were likely to 
endanger the work of Ambassador Camille Barrére in Rome, as in 
the case of the Italian interference with French shipping in 1912, 
but no essential conflict was foreseen between the two peoples, and 
the hope was nourished that Italy might yet join France, England, 
and Russia.* No matter how strong it ought to be by itself, the Re- 
public needed friends and allies. 

Preoccupation on the Right with the European question did not 
prevent continued support for a positive colonial policy. Months 
before the Agadir crisis, July to November, 1911, the Senate heard 
complaints about weakness in North Africa. This was an old com- 
plaint. Since the close of the nineteenth century many Frenchmen 
had considered North Africa as destined to fall into their possession. 
Toward this end they had reached a partial agreement with Great 
Britain in 1904, but neither the Germans nor the Spaniards were as 
yet, in 1911, prepared to admit that Morocco was irrevocably lost 
to their economic and political interests. French colonial groups 
worked steadily to bring about a final recognition by Europe of total 
French control, however, and despite the first Moroccan crisis of 
1905-6, the subsequent international Act of Algeciras, and the 
Franco-German economic agreement of 1909, they urged a bold 
“forward” policy on the Government of the day in its dealings with 
the native rulers. Now in the spring of 1911, with the Sultan’s posi- 
tion undermined and general unrest prevalent in Morocco, the 
political Right chastized all vacillations on the part of the Radical 
ministry. Here was a fresh opportunity to advance French interests 
where for so long nothing had been done. 

There had been no conquest, no French Protectorate, only timidity 
and attrition. “Don’t further disgrace,” argued Senator Léon 
Jenouvrier early in 1911, “the generals who have overstepped a little 
the limits diplomacy set for them.” When the Moroccan situation 
grew chaotic that April, the Government headed by the Radical 


*For example, Gustave de Lamarzelle, Senate, Feb. 2, 1911, Journal officiel, débats 
parliamentaires: Sénat, 1911, 107, and Feb. 7, 1912, J.0.S., 1912, 165; Gaudin de 
Villaine, Senate, May 26, 1913, J.0.S., 1918, 672; Admiral Amadée Bienaimée, 
Chamber, Jan. 22, 1912, Journal officiel, débats parliamentaires: Chambre, 1912, 40; 
Denys Cochin, Chamber, May 16, 1913, J.0.C., 1913, 1431. 
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Ernest Monis finally acted and sent a relief column to the besieged 
city of Fez, ostensibly to protect Europeans, thereby precipitating 
an international crisis. This was a rash act. Diplomatically the way 
had not been prepared. The Right struck a bold pose. “If we do not 
remain there, cried Senator Gaudin de Villaine, “we shall play an 
absolutely ridiculous part before Europe and the whole world. And 
let no one come and say to us that there are external threats, threats 
of war. There are none.”* 

Within a few weeks Monis had fallen from power and the Ger- 
mans were off the African coast with the gunboat Panther. Joseph 
Caillaux, only a few days in office as Prime Minister, found himself 
compelled to negotiate. Of the delicacy of the diplomatic bargaining 
the Right showed small comprehension. Silent while the Franco- 
German talks continued through the autumn in Berlin, it let loose 
a broadside at the Caillaux ministry, once the Treaty of November, 
1911, was safely signed and certain of ratification. By this agreement 
Germany gained a small part of French equatorial Africa in return 
for recognition of French political predominance in Morocco. With 
only Spanish objections outstanding, a French protectorate seemed 
almost within sight. But the Right was unappeased. It had been a 
mistake to negotiate after the German ship action of July 1, and it 
had been absurd to suggest compensation for Germany, for France 
had not harmed the German position in Morocco. “Nothing,” Denys 
Cochin protested to the deputies, “is accorded us. A territory is won 
from us and that is the first agreement signed with the German Em- 
pire in forty years.”* 

Few there were on the Right, like Charles Benoist, who pointed 
out that “it is we ourselves who created this difficulty and dangerous 
affair, it is we who have woven with our own hands the Moroccan 
imbroglio,” and that they must extricate themselves as best they 
might. In a show of patriotic indignation, much of the Right voted 
against the treaty, assured that there would be enough votes to put 
it through Parliament. It was the last great colonial issue before the 
outbreak of war, and the Right had shown little appreciation of the 
facts of the actual Franco-German negotiations and of the wisdom of 
Ambassador Jules Cambon, and even less understanding of the 
shadowy designs animating the ambitious Premier Caillaux.* 

Indeed, on the Right all issues of foreign and colonial policy were 


8Léon Jenouvrier, Senate, Feb. 2, 1911, J.0.S., 1911, 112, and Gaudin de Villaine, 
June 14, 1911, J.0.S., 1911, 676. 

4Cochin, Chamber, Dec. 16, 1911, J.0.C., 1911, 4053. 

5Benoist, Chamber, Dec. 19, 1911, J.0.C., 1911, 4095, 4100. 
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considered almost exclusively as they bore upon the dominant factor 
of the German Empire. The German threat and the French defeat of 
1870-1 were the most ponderous single facts of the international 
situation. Mere rumours of German activity thought to be hostile to 
France set off Rightist demands in Parliament for full information 
and counter-activity. At every opportunity the loss of the two prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine was recalled in sentimental and unfor- 
giving terms. Any orator on the Right was assured of applause for 
an anti-German sally. Long before the Moroccan liquidation, when 
the Government was assuring the country of its excellent position, 
warnings were heard that the future was in reality fraught with peril. 
“Gentlemen,” declared Senator Gaudin de Villaine in the spring of 
1911, “we must see the situation in Europe as it is; ninety million 
Germans encamped in its centre aim at its domination, while others, 
scattered in two worlds in growing numbers, aspire to universal 
hegemony.” Day-to-day problems of policy and diplomacy held no 
interest for this section of political France; it could not think real- 
istically about them, so great was the compulsion to sound the alarm. 
Thus the November treaty could not be considered on the Right as 
a problem in international politics. “I do not think it is possible to 
have an agreement with Germany,” cried the Deputy Georges 
Laguerre. “I think further that the very word Franco-German accord 
repulses me to the utmost. . . . Gentlemen, the German quarrel which 
is regulated today is equivalent, in my opinion, to the Punic treach- 
ery. At bottom, it is the same thing. Modest representative of the 
people, I will not treat with Carthage.” The whole approach to inter- 
national politics and order was therefore negative. If there was an- 
other kind, the Right could not admit it.* 

Any measure that appeared likely to weaken France in the pres- 
ence of the German menace was forthrightly denounced. Socialist 
proposals for the limitation of arms were condemned as dangerous 
illusions, a man like Jean Jaurés was accused of blasphemy against 
“the religion of the fatherland,” the teaching of pacifist ideals in the 
schools branded as “monstrous,” and the anticlericalism of the Re- 
public held responsible for the failure to bring Italy into the Entente 
camp. Little by little, with the approach of 1914, the political Right 
reached the position where it found the act of war, which would be 
a “just” war, a positive good in itself. If the country was to be rescued 
from Socialism and international decline, perhaps war alone could 
do it. “War,” confided Count Albert de Mun to Maurice Paléologue, 


®Gaudin de Villaine, Senate, April 6, 1911, J.0.S., 1911, 373; Georges Laguerre, 
Chamber, Dec. 20, 1911, J.0.C., 1911, 4136. 
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political director of the Quai d'Orsay, in the spring of 1913, “is a 
punishment peoples inflict on one another in order to punish one 
another for having offended God. . . . To re-establish the equilibrium 
of the moral world periodic slaughters are necessary. . . .” France 
which had fallen so low could raise herself up before God only 
through a glorious war. “Don’t you understand,” he asked, “that we 
must want this war which is taking shape on the horizon to be inevi- 
table and close?” In this way, the Right merged its ideas with those 
of the clergy and the military, transcending the immediate problems 
of international politics to find a general solution upon another plane 
which posited not international order but temporary international 
anarchy as the condition of the redemption of the greatness of 
France.’ 

Like the other political divisions in France, the Right, although it 
may have been better informed, did not display any great under- 
standing of foreign affairs in public debate. Its ideas were not those 
on which a foreign policy, much less a diplomacy, could be founded. 
André Siegfried thought that, although most of the Right in no way 
desired war, war so fitted in with the principles of these men that 
they were “almost tempted to score a victory for their side” in 1914. 
There was, indeed, no reason to suppose they wished war for itself. 
But it is clear that in these final years of peace they had come to 
believe in the inevitability and desirability of war, since the German 
Empire would permit France neither to live in peace nor to regain 
the territory and prestige lost in 1870-1. 


II 


The Radicals saw themselves holding the balance between Right 
and Left in matters of foreign policy, but their position throughout 
the period was in fact never certain. The intentions of Germany they 
judged in several ways. To some of them the peril appeared to be 
real. The official party newspaper in the autumn of 1911, however, 
affirmed its faith that the Germans wished a final, peaceful settle- 
ment and that, the opportunity being before them, “We would have 
to be criminals or idiots not to try to grasp it.” With Caillaux in 

7See Laguerre, Chamber, Dec. 20, 1911, J.O.C., 1911, 4136; De Lamarzelle, 
Senate, April 6, 1911, J.O.S., 1911, 384-5; Charles Riou, Emmanuel de las Cases, 
Senate, Jan. 31, 1913, J.0.S., 1913, 25, 28; Ermest Cauvin, Senate, Feb. 7, 1913, 
J.O.S., 1913, 51; Gaudin de Villaine, Senate, May 26, 1913, J.O.S., 1913, 672; 
Maurice Paléologue, Journal 1913-1914: Au Quai d'Orsay a la veille de la tourmente 
(ler janvier 1913-28 juin 1914) (Paris, 1947), 90; see also Georges Michon, La 
Préparation a la guerre: la loi de trois ans (1910-1914) (Paris, 1935), 81. 
8André Siegfried, France: A Study in Nationality (New Haven, 1930), 52. 
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eclipse, new German military increases, and the Government- 
inspired patriotic “renaissance” in full flight, a less optimistic outlook 
was held. France must arm herself. And yet France must also try to 
reduce the spirit of mutual hatred and conclude with her neighbour 
not an entente cordiale but an “entente courtoise.” This official line 
was maintained until the coming of the war, and the political 
struggle over the three-year compulsory military service law® served 
only to strengthen the resolution with which the Radicals argued 
that the German Empire was not implacably determined upon war 
with France.’® But by 1913 the domestic battle had come to cloud 
all questions of international policy. 

If the Radical party did not as a whole profess belief in an over- 
whelming German danger, it nevertheless subscribed to the policy 
of Alliance and Entente. Russia was almost always pictured as the 
faithful ally, even when this fact (as in 1911) was in considerable 
doubt. Lip service was similarly paid to the friendship of and for 
Great Britain. The Italians were praised and cultivated; not even 
the irritating Mediterranean ship incidents shook the Radical faith 
in a common destiny of the two Latin peoples. Beyond the imme- 
diate division of Europe into rival groups, Radicals looked only 
toward some vague international order. Pending the achievement 
of that shadowy utopia, they called for France, England, and Ger- 
many to do what they could to halt the unhealthy Balkan struggle 
of the Austrian and Russian empires. The system in being they 
accepted, but they believed it capable of change. A Franco-German 
war was not, they repeated, inevitable." 

In colonial matters they were an expansionist party, giving full 
support to French industry and commerce in North Africa in the 
name of “a policy of civilization and economic expansion,” and find- 
ing no fault with the course of governmental action there in the 
spring and summer of 1911. The march to Fez seemed to be no more 


*Recommended by the army, this law was passed in the summer of 1913 after a 
furious parliamentary battle waged by the Government of Louis Barthou and its 
supporters against the bitter opposition of the Centre and Left. It was an attempt 
to close the gap between the number of Frenchmen and the number of Germans 
under arms, ha a reply to steadily mounting German military expenditures. Hence- 
forth all fit Frenchmen would spend three rather than two years in the army. 

10See Gaston Gros in “Bulletin officiel du Comité Exécutif,” published in the party 
organ Radical, Dec. 14, 1911, Jan. 18, 1912; also Radical, Sept. 15, 17, 1911, May 19, 
1912; and the speeches of Félix Chautemps, Chamber, June 2, 1913, J.0.C., 1913, 
1653-4, and Amadée Thalamas, Chamber, March 12, 1914, J.O.C., 1914, 1531; on 
the political position of the Radicals, see Gaston Maurice, Le Parti Radical (Paris, 
1929), 10. 

11Radical, Sept. 13, 1911, Jan. 27, Oct. 2, 1912. 
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than the fulfilment of the mandate France had received from 
Europe. Nothing the Radicals said or wrote indicated that they were 
aware of the hazards this policy ran, and they professed to be taken 
off-guard by the German action at Agadir. Faced with it, they were 
willing to negotiate. The final settlement they accepted as painful 
but necessary and beneficial to France. Even after the fall of the 
Radical ministry in January, 1912, they supported an expansionist 
colonial policy, for the commercial advantages of North Africa were, 
with the establishment of the Protectorate, less in doubt than ever. 
Their sole warning to the Government was against a too considerable 
commitment of men and material for the “pacification” of Morocco, 
lest Marshal Lyautey’s expedition become a second Mexican fiasco.” 

The Radical party, like the political Right, encouraged at every 
turn commercial and industrial expansion, showing itself keenly 
aware of the financial stakes held by Frenchmen in foreign lands. 
Yet in its ranks there was always some opposition to indiscriminate 
exporting of capital. This excess was said to be keeping the home- 
land financially undernourished. The Balkan wars of 1912—13 merely 
intensified the demand that irresponsible banking houses be con- 
trolled and prevented from making reckless loans in that area. In 
the Radical view, there was only one kind of warrantable loan 
abroad, one which advanced the position of France, like those which 
had been made to the Russians.** Thus the ideal international policy 
for France seemed to the Radicals to be that which provided the 
maximum security and the maximum financial return, prestige 
abroad, prosperity at home, and peace in Europe. 

They knew perfectly well that security and peace were not easily 
obtained, that “No one on the old continent wishes war, but no one 
is the master of peace.” They even went so far as to welcome Ray- 
mond Poincaré to the Presidency of the Republic in 1913 as an 
assurance that vital security interests would not be neglected. But 
as a party they were bent on regaining control of the executive. This 
almost inevitably meant a programme of politics above all. They 
dropped continual hints of their desire for some kind of “Republican 
entente” with the Socialists. And if the Socialist proposals for de- 
fence were considered less than realistic, there was common ground 
between these two parties in their opposition to the revival of the 
martial spirit in France, and, before everything else, to the Three- 


12Ibid., Jan. 18, May 10, July 3, Aug. 3 and 4, 1911; Thalamas, Chamber, June 5, 
1913, J.0.C., 1913, 1746. 


13Radical, Feb. 10, 1911, July 16 and 17, Aug. 8, Nov. 8, 1912, Sept. 30, Dec. 27, 
1913. 
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Year Law. “France,” declared the Radical organ, “needs to know 
why precisely thirty-six months and not thirty or twenty-seven 
months of service have suddenly become indispensable to her secur- 
ity.” Calling for a Bloc des Gauches, the Radicals supported Socialist 
public demonstrations against the Government's proposal, and con- 
centrated on the argument that the new law could not increase the 
security of the country but only cause its economic and moral ruin. 
Already a “fifth-rate” power, twenty-six millions behind the popula- 
tion of Germany, slipping all the time, France could not stand the 
pace suggested. She ought to have no more than the army she could 
safely support.** 

Unquestionably there was a sincere element of doubt in the 
Radical ranks about the capacity of the Republic, a real fear that the 
violence of the Right in foreign affairs could help to kill the peace. 
But the parliamentary debate showed too that among the Centre the 
issue of international politics was being obscured by the domestic 
struggle. To a very considerable, if immeasurable, extent, the Three- 
Year Law had become a political toy. Before the vote on the bill, 
Radicals had called on “the left” to pull itself together and rally to 
the support of “fiscal justice” and to the attack on “military reaction.” 
After the law had successfully passed the legislature, they demon- 
strated publicly their paramount determination to fight for political 
power and control of the government by joining the domestic and 
foreign issues inextricably. Preparing for the elections of the spring 
of 1914, the Radical Centre, styling itself “the Left,” announced that 
“in the presence of the nationalist drive, anti-laic reaction and fiscal 
and social conservatism, . . . solidarity is a duty imposed on all sin- 
cere democrats on the Left and extreme Left.” And despite Socialist 
indifference to this appeal, the Radical party fought the election on 
this basis. “Social and fiscal justice” and “military reaction” were the 
interlinked catchwords between which sight was lost of the prob- 
lems of defence and foreign policy." 

Long ago a French critic remarked that foreign policy, like oil 
painting, was a difficult art at which the Radicals had never ex- 
celled.*° Party declarations on the subject were entirely nebulous, 
giving slight evidence that much time and effort had been expended 

14Tbid., Jan. 18, 1912, Feb. 26, April 13 and 24, May 19 and 26, June 26, 1913; 
Thalamas, Chamber, June 3, 1913, J.0.C., 1913, 1689-90; General Pédoya, Chamber, 
June 12, 1913, J.0.C., 19138, 1889. 

Radical, June 28, Dec. 1, 1913, Jan. 24, May 4, 1914. 

Albert Thibaudet, La République des professeurs (Paris, 1927), 201-2; see also 
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on the question. And even if there had been a real examination of 
international politics and French policy at the annual party con- 
gresses, it would have been hard to give practical effect to such 
examination. Although it was the most important of all the French 
political organizations, the Radical party was badly organized, un- 
disciplined, disordered, and without control over its members. In 
its ranks complaints of the neglect into which foreign affairs had 
fallen both in Parliament and out were only occasionally heard, and 
blame for this condition was attached to the governments which 
failed to keep the country abreast of “the real conduct of foreign 
affairs.” Such protests were apathetically received, and from declara- 
tions of helplessness it was a short step to the rationalization of an 
unfortunate state of affairs. “In truth,’ wrote Charles Leboucq in 
1913, “public sentiment has no great importance, and it has only 
one resort: that is to put its confidence in those who have received 
the mandate to govern. For peace and for the protection of great 
national interests it is on the whole a happy thing that governments 
make opinion rather than that opinion makes governments.”"* 

In short, the largest single political party in France at that time 
was little oriented toward responsible consideration of international 
politics. Beyond a sensitive awareness of the financial and com- 
mercial concomitants of an active foreign policy, the need for peace, 
and the contemporary dangers in Europe which necessitated a strong 
defensive force, the Radicals had few ideas in this area of statecraft. 
Internal politics became the order of the day, while trouble spread 
through the Balkans and Europe armed. Such alarm as they regis- 
tered in the final years about national defence was precipitated less 


by what they observed outside than by what they feared within the 
borders of France. 


Til 


Of the approximately six hundred deputies who sat in the Palais 
Bourbon from 1911 to 1914, about five hundred belonged to what 
we have called the Right and the Centre. The ideas and actions of 


17See the 1le Congés radical et radical socialiste @ Nimes, au thédtre d’été, les 
jeudi 5, vendredi 6, samedi 7, et dimanche 8 octobre 1911: rapports des commissions 
(Paris, 1911), 27-9; Radical, Oct. 9, 1911, Oct. 14, 1912; 13e Congrés radical et 
radical socialiste, Pau 1913: Taction et les travaux du comité exécutif et de son 
bureau pendant lexercice 1912-1913: rapports préséntés par H. Levy Ullmann au 
nom du bureau du comité exécutif (Paris, 1913), 1-3; Radical, Oct. 16, 20, 21, 1913. 
There is an excellent unpublished analysis of the party by a student of Francois 
Goguel, Jacques Fournier, Le Parti radical de 1906 a 1914 (Paris; thesis, Institut 
d'études politiques, 1949), especially 127-50, 154-62, 164, 205, 219; Charles Leboucq 
in Radical, July 23, 1913. 
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the remaining one hundred or so on the Left could be understood 
only if it was perceived that they sprang from a profound inter- 
national faith. “Our dream,” explained Jean Neybour in 1912, “is at 
once socialist and French. ... Socialism must succeed in constituting 
not only a doctrine but also a religious faith. The strength of faiths 
lies in the fact that their propagation is independent of the truths 
or errors they contain.” As a key to the French Left in foreign affairs, 
the statement could not be improved. Marcel Sembat once suggested 
that the Second International fulfilled “the same intellectual and 
political function” that the principle of nationality had fulfilled dur- 
ing the previous century. Even during the critical days following 
upon the Agadir incident, the Socialists maintained that nations were 
interdependent and classes supranational to the point of making 
any war a civil war. Belief in a vaguely defined international com- 
munity underlay their entire conception of France among the 
nations.*® 

Clearly they could have no sympathy for the international system 
in being. The French connection with the Russian Empire through 
the Alliance of 1894 was repugnant to them, because they had no 
wish to aid an extra-European, slavophil autocracy in its struggle 
to crush the Germans who at least belonged to the same civilization. 
Loans to the Saint Petersburg Government were always furiously 
attacked. Protests against association with this “abominable and 
murderous régime” continued down to the coming of the war. The 
visit of President Poincaré and Prime Minister René Viviani to 
Russia in July, 1914, was denounced by the Socialists as “one more 
trip which is going to cost us dear.” All in all, they knew of no threat 
to France and no principle of expediency which justified sitting 
down with the devil on such unfavourable terms. The cases of Eng- 
land they viewed somewhat differently, but if British policies were 
not considered directly dangerous to France, it was nevertheless 
widely believed among the Socialists that the latent Anglo-German 
imperialist rivalry could react unfortunately upon her. In general, 
however, the Entente Cordiale, unlike the Russian Alliance, bore 
the stamp of Socialist approval.’ 


18Jean Neybour, “Lettre aux jeunes,” Revue socialiste, LVI (Aug. 15, 1912), 123; 
Marcel Sembat; Faites un roi, sinon faites la paix (Paris, 1913), 268; Francis de 
Pressensé, “Les Affaires marocaines,” Revue socialiste, LVI (Aug. 15, 1911), 118. 

19Sembat, Faites un roi, 216-18; Charles Dumas in the periodical Socialisme, (Feb. 
4, 1911), 2; Edouard Vaillant, Chamber, July 7, 1914, J.0.C., 1914, 2717; Maurice 
Allard in the party newspaper Humanité, July 23, 1914; Jaurés, Chamber, Jan. 13, 
1911, J.0.C., 1911, 41; see Brynjolf J. Hovde, “French Socialism and the Triple 
Entente,” Journal of Political Economy, XXXIV (Aug., 1926), 458-78. 
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The Socialist attack fell heavily upon the policy of great arma- 
ments and upon what they called the growing threat of militarism, 
Often this attack took the shape of crudely reasoned charges “that 
for the most part diplomatic incidents are let loose to protect the 
interests of financial houses, that when they wave the tricolour it is 
unfortunately too often to cover up a very nasty bill of goods. . . .” 
Agadir was said to have been exploited by the arms industry. Théo- 
phile Delcassé was branded the defender of bourgeois special inter- 
ests. The international stockpiling of weapons, it was predicted, 
would continue until such time as the peoples rose up to sweep their 
rulers out of office. The Three-Year Law provided the Left with a 
concrete rallying point for public demonstrations. The Socialist 
parliamentary struggle against it was prolonged, if futile. “Gentle- 
men, cried the Deputy Jean Colly, “ours is a country of con- 
querors. ... When are we going to remain at home?” If the Govern- 
ment claimed that the law was simply a reply to other states, the 
Socialists declared that “Saint Barthou” had turned defence into a 
religion and was bent on a crusade, punishing all who stood in the 
way. With the law passed over their protests, the Socialists promised 
to fight it every way they could. This they did, in the name of the 
people against the militarist reaction, down to the last days of the 

eace.”° 
; Ostensibly these Socialist attacks were against the militarism of 
Europe in general, but preoccupation with the French scene tended 
to cause the political Left to avoid the question of military Germany. 
From time to time it was admitted that a real threat existed from “an 
infamous clique” in Prussia. But the French Socialists seemed more 
concerned to condemn their fellow countrymen than to consider 
their neighbours’ bad manners. It was the constant theme of Jean 
Jaurés that the stigmatization of Germany as wholly authoritarian 
was pure prejudice and not in accord with the facts. The military 
elements in Wilhelm’s Empire he never denied, but he tried to show 
that their role was not paramount, nor their influence predominant. 
Only on the eve of war, at the end of his life, did he publicly con- 
demn and place in the front rank of responsibility “the cunning and 
brutality of German diplomacy,” and he did not then forget that 


20Finistére Goude, Pierre Brizon, Vaillant, Chamber, Feb. 18, 1912, J.0.C., 1912, 
$31, 333, 334-5, 340; on the public demonstrations see, for example, Humanité, May 
26 and 27, 1913; Jean Colly, Albert Thomas, Louis Barthou, Chamber, June 16, 1913, 
J.0.C., 1918, 1943, 1951; Jean Raffin-Dugens, Chamber, July 1, 1913, J.0.C., 1913, 
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others had not been blameless. The struggle that had been lost was 
against international militarism, not German militarism.”* 

Moreover, it had necessarily been an active struggle. From the 
Socialist point of view, simple bourgeois pacifism was absurd in a 
class-society which naturally bred war. Jaurés and his party knew 
well enough that the nation must be defended in time of war. 
Insurrection was impossible, and the syndicalist idea of the General 
Strike amounted to treason against the country and against Social- 
ism. Pacifists such as Baron d’Estournelles de Constant the Left 
mocked or distrusted. “Let us get it into our heads,” warned Sembat, 
“that to cry ‘Down with war! War on war!’ without considering any 
practical effort to prevent a definite conflict is to play with Exorcism, 
Witchcraft and Magic.” 

Essentially, all the Leftist attacks on foreign policy returned to 
the ideological basis of the régime. As often as not Socialist criticism 
of the makers of policy was of an extreme, polemical variety. It con- 
tributed nothing to the understanding of international politics. During 
the Agadir crisis it was said, for instance, that Caillaux stood ready 
to unleash war “to satisfy a few capitalist appetites.” To this level 
of demagogic Marxist vituperation a man like Jaurés did not nor- 
mally descend, but his views of the conduct of affairs were never 
sparing of the ministers responsible.** In general, there was little 
effort to assess fairly the record of the Quai d’Orsay. For political 
reasons and for lack of real evidence, the Marxian analysis simplified 
everything to the point of irrationality. “Without doubt,” wrote 
Marcel Cachin, “it is in the offices of financiers and capitalists that 
the destinies of nations are at this moment being settled.” The Three- 
Year Law was explained as a symptom of internal crisis of the ruling 
class. Thus it was that the French and German peoples, who had 
been made “to understand and love one another,” were compelled to 
load themselves with armaments and to dance to the fatal, but 


21B. Veillard in Humanité, Jan. 11, 1914; Jaurés, Chamber, Dec. 9, 1912, J.O.C., 
1912, 8048; see the s made by Jaurés at Vaise, July 25, 1914, quoted in Paul 
Desanges and Luc Mériga, Vie de Jaurés (Paris, 1938), 174. 

22On insurrection and the strike see Compére-Morel’s Jules Guesde: le socialisme 
fait homme, 1845-1922 (Paris, 1937), 484-6, and Harold R. Weinstein, Jean Jaurés: 
A Study of Patriotism in the French Socialist Movement (New York, 1936), 132-55; 
see the Socialist opinion of bourgeois pacifism in Michel Pavlovitch, “La Lutte pour 
l’Asie Mineure: le chemin de fer de Bagdad,” Mouvement socialiste, XXXV (March- 
April, 1914), 170; Sembat, Faites un roi, 92-103, 124. 

28For example, Amilcaré Cipriani in Humanité, June 27, 1911, Allard in the same 
place, Sept. 14, 1911, and Jaurés also, Jan. 10, 1912. 
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profitable, tune of the contending capitalists. To understand this 
was to understand the mysteries of the foreign policy of France. 

The Socialists were not, however, quite without a policy of their 
own. Sentimentally, intellectually, and ideologically, they were con- 
vinced that a general European war would be “the most monstrous 
counter-revolutionary manceuvre that had been attempted since 
1849,” for it would mean death to the proletariat and an end to 
social progress. What, then, must they do? Sometimes they remem- 
bered that the mere wishing for peace was not enough. But they 
were hard put to find a realm of concrete action, and despite grave 
party doubts about the value of strikes and meetings, the Inter- 
national Congress of July, 1914, voted a Jaurés-inspired resolution 
that it considered “as particularly effective the general strike simul- 
taneously and internationaliy organized in the countries involved.” 
Such a resolution, as Jaurés and other leaders well knew, was no 
more than a desperate propagandist appeal. In the final crisis all 
the old arguments about the impossibility of war, because of the 
revolution it would bring with it, tumbled before events, with Jaurés 
endlessly repeating “War is inexcusable.”* More practically, the 
Socialists had always striven to keep the peace by arguing against 
courses of direct action likely to run international risks. 

They were not on that account entirely opposed to colonialism. 
Long before the Fez crisis of 1911, they urged the support of the 
Moroccan Sultan, warning against the danger of weakening his 
authority. The actual French relief march to Fez was then character- 
ized as “the worst stupidity” likely to provide comfort and am- 
munition to the Germans. No one predicted more direly than the 
Socialists the events which swiftly succeeded at Agadir. The policy 
of conquest and protectorate they condemned as inferior to the role 
of “moral guardian” in North Africa. The old policy of “peaceful 
penetration” having been destroyed for a “policy of prey,” Jaurés 
announced that the November settlement interested his party only 
as it ended the Franco-German dispute in Morocco. Henceforward, 
policy in that area was attacked as barbaric exploitation in the inter- 


24Marcel Cachin, Humanité, Oct. 22, 1912; Vaillant, Chamber, June 16, 1913, 
and Brizon, Chamber, July 8, 1913, J.0.C., 1918, 1953, 2511; Allard, Humanité, 
Feb. 27, 1913. 

25Jaurés in Humanité, Oct. 20, 1912, quoted in Alexandre Zévaés, Jean Jaurés: 
un apétre du rapprochement franco-allemand (Paris, 1941), 142-3; Vaillant, Chamber, 
Dec. 21, 1912, J.0.C., 1912, 3436; Brizon, Chamber, July 8, 1913, J.0.C., 1918, 
2500; Sembat, Faites un roi, ix-x; see Humanité for July 17, 1914, and Jaurés in the 
same place, July 29, 1914; a typical argument against the likelihood of war is ad- 
vanced by Compére-Morel in Socialisme, Dec. 30, 1911. 
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ests of the few, tying down 80,000 troops at a time when for lack of 
100,000 men on the continent the country was asked to support a 
Three-Year Law.” In retrospect, then, it is clear that the utopian 
conception of colonial policy avowed by the Left had never been 
a reality. After the expedition to Fez in the spring of 1911, it had 
become an anachronistic dream. 

The colonial issue was of course no more than secondary. For the 
Left, as for the Right and Centre, Germany was always the first 
consideration in foreign policy. Here the Socialists fought a long 
defensive action throughout the period, and even against dissenting 
members of their own party. The core of the matter was the Socialist 
faith in the international reliability of the German Social Democratic 
party, in its willingness to struggle with German capitalism and 
militarism. On this question there were doubts. Officially the French 
Left expressed confidence in their German brothers. Privately, and 
finally publicly, misgivings were expressed about the Social Demo- 
crats; they had grown too large, had become too mixed up in the 
political life of Imperial Germany, had strayed too far from the true 
internationalist position. The criticism of the Socialist intellectual 
Charles Andler went still further, and from the autumn of 1912 he 
was almost alone in warning that German Social Democracy had in 
fact been contaminated by imperialism. If war broke out, he main- 
tained, the German Socialists would break with the International 
and support the Empire. Such a view as this the leaders of the 
French Left were unwilling to accept, and although it was commonly 
acknowledged that there were “two Germanies,” it was steadily 
maintained that the German proletariat and peaceful bourgeoisie 
were more than a match for the infamous Prussian clique in Berlin, 
and that, despite the issue of Alsace Lorraine, a rapprochement be- 
tween France and Germany could be achieved.”* 

Yet the French Socialist party was disciplined, and major devia- 

6See the statements by Jaurés, Allard, Cipriani in Humanité, May 11, 18, Nov. 4, 
10, 1911, March 10 oe May 8, 1914; Pressensé, “Les Affaires marocaines,” 115; 
Vaillant, Chamber, Dec. 15, 1911, J.O.C., 1911, 4003-7, and Brizon, Chamber, 
March 7, 1913, J.0.C., 1918, 872-3. 

27Socialist estimates of Germany are expressed by Alexandre Bracke in Humanité, 
Aug. 11, 1911, Compére-Morel in Socialisme, Sept. 2, 1911, 4-5, and Jaurés, Paul 
Mistral, and Brizon in the Chamber, June 17 and 23, and July 8, 1913, J.O.C., 1913, 
1989, 2121, 2500; compare the critical estimate of Eugéne Fourniére, “Mouvement 
politique: d’Amsterdam a Iéna,” Revue socialiste, LVIII (Oct. 15, 1913), 349, and 
the attack on the Social Democrats by Andler, “Ce qu’il y a d’impérialisme dans le 
socialisme allemand d’aujourd’hui,” in this same periodical, LVII (May 15, 1913), 
446-66; see the contemporary attitudes toward the lost provinces expressed by Cachin 
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tions from the official line were not kindly viewed. Leaders such as 
Albert Thomas said only that Andler attached too great an impor- 
tance to fractional tendencies in the Social Democrats, but Jaurés 
proclaimed publicly that Andler and those like him “have been 
working for bourgeois and reactionary Europe, for savage, stupid, 
and criminal Europe.” It seemed to Andler himself that the real sin 
he had committed was that of criticizing the Germans at all. And 
convinced that the seriously anti-military element in the Social 
Democratic party was dead, he felt compelled to break with his own 
friends in France. “When a church is corrupted in its cardinals,” he 
reflected years later, “and even in its doctrine, it is better to dissolve 
it, or at least to steep it in the individual mysticism which was its 
sole creator in the first place. So with the Socialist faith.”** 

The bitter attacks made upon Andler did not alter his conviction 
that Jaurés was sincere. Yet there is evidence that Jaurés had not 
been without some suspicion of Germany for many years. Max Beer 
remembered his saying at Amsterdam in 1904, “It all depends on 
Germany; if she is really bent on naval and territorial expansion, 
then the future is black indeed. ... It is perhaps high time for us 
French Socialists to take to the study of military affairs.” Others 
believed he was far less certain of the German position than he 
insisted, although he could not bring himself to admit it. But it was 
not until the final hours of his life, on the eve of war, that he con- 
ceded the failure to realize the Socialist scheme of things inter- 
nationally. Indeed the confusion of testimony regarding Jaurés and 
the French Socialists during the last days of the peace can scarcely 
be resolved. At the July, 1914, meeting of the Bureau of the Inter- 
national, Hugo Haase promised that the Social Democratic party 
would do everything possible to keep Germany out of the Austro- 
Serbian quarrel, but what Herman Miller, arriving in Paris imme- 
diately after the assassination of Jaurés on July 31, said is less 
certain. It seems fairly sure, however, that the French Left informed 
Miiller that in the event of war being declared on France it would 
support the French Government. Jaurés himself had alternated be- 
tween despair and optimism. At Brussels he had had a flurry of hope. 
“This,” he remarked to Emile Vandervelde, “will be like Agadir. 
There will be ups and downs. But things cannot fail to be worked 
out.” Before his end he most certainly knew that the faith of his party 


28See the articles of, and the letters exchanged between Andler and Jaurés in 
Charles Andler, Le Socialisme impérialiste dans l'Allemagne contemporaine; dossier 
dune polémique avec Jean Jaurés (1912-1918) (Paris, 1918); the quotation is from 
Andler’s Vie de Lucien Herr (1864-1926) (Paris, 1932), 214. 
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in the International and the Social Democrats had been misplaced. 
The chasm between reality and utopia was plain enough.” 

The tragedy of the Left in pre-1914 French foreign policy was 
latent in its irrational beliefs and its fundamental concern with 
domestic matters. Eminently reasonable men though they thought 
themselves, the French Socialists too often propagated the simple 
myth that wars were the devilish work of unscrupulous state ser- 
vants and profiteers, and that “the people” had only to declare their 
solidarity all across Europe for peace to be secured, permitting them 
to conduct the real struggle for political “freedom” and social justice. 
“The real war that must interest us,” Charles Bonnier declared, “is 
social war: there there is no ambiguity and all blows fall upon the 
real enemy. That is the foreign policy and diplomacy of the working 
class.” Like the Right, the Socialists accepted no responsibility for 
a policy of which they disapproved, refusing, as Adéodat Compére- 
Morel put it, to countersign faults and crimes. At their best they 
had been intelligent critics; at their worst, an irresponsible 
minority.*° 

Moreover, those in the party and in Parliament who had troubled 
themselves seriously about foreign affairs were a tiny handful. Of 
these Sembat was quite possibly the most realistic, Compére-Morel, 
Jules Guesde, and Edouard Vaillant the most doctrinaire, Jaurés 
and a few such as Pierre Brizon the most vocal in Parliament. Of 
all of them, Jaurés was clearly the most significant. But behind him 
and his ideas could be discerned the shadowy figure of his close 
friend, the librarian of the Ecole Normale, Lucien Herr. Stéphen 
Pichon told Maurice Paléologue once that it was Herr who dispelled 
Jaurés’ doubts about the German Socialists. Certainly the faith of 

29Max Beer, Fifty Years of International Socialism (New York, 1935), 129; Emile 
Vandervelde, Jaurés (Paris, 1929), 6, and also his memoirs, Souvenirs d’un militant 
socialiste (Paris, 1939), 70; see further on the complicated last days of the peace 
the eye-witness account of Henri de Mun, The Remaking of a Mind: A Soldier’s 
Thoughts on War and Reconstruction (New York, 1919), 26-42; Maurice Lair, 
Jaurés et Allemagne (Paris, 1935), 184, 220, 237; Charles Rappoport, Jean Jaurés, 
Thomme, le penseur, le socialiste (Paris, 1915), 217; Aristide Jobert, Souvenirs d’un 
ex-parlementaire (1914-1929) (Paris, 1933), 70, 71; Zévaés, Jaurés, 188 note, 
191-8; A. Joseph Berlau, The German Social Democratic Party, 1914-1921 (New 
York, 1949), 71-2; Theodor Wolff, The Eve of 1914 (New York, 1936), 501-2; 
Geoffrey Fraser and Thadée Nathanson, Léon Blum: The Man and Statesman ( Phila- 
delphia, 1938), 132-3; Andler, Herr, 218; Camille Bloch, “Les Socialistes allemands 
pendant la crise de juillet 1914,” Revue d'Histoire de la Guerre mondiale, XI (Oct., 
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bridge, Mass., 1935), 1841. 
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the French Left was concentrated and found its finest expression in 
this man. “I know,” he wrote to his dissenting friend Andler in the 
summer of 1913, “what the intellectual and moral faults of the Ger- 
man Socialist party are, but if ever I were to criticize it, it would 
certainly be with a care not to discredit it and not to harm its faith 
and action as a whole.” Parties, continued Herr, were made up of 
many men, most of them mediocre, base, wretched, and the best 
elements predominated with difficulty. Compromises were necessary, 
for the social education of men was still incomplete. Thus Herr 
refused to be dismayed by what he saw. As Andler remarked, he 
was an intellectual who never “betrayed.” For all the imperfections 
in the Socialist church, he remained true to the uncorrupted faith. 
And to the end of the peace he would not be persuaded of any 
impending threat of war. In the Socialist ranks, then, his respon- 
sibility was very great. 

The prime Leftist fallacy was the belief in a transcendant class 
myth which explained all wars to come as civil wars, bourgeois, 
and for private gain, and which proclaimed the reality of an inter- 
national class-community stronger than the forces of nationalism. 
Disregarding the predominance of the nation state in the modem 
world, the French Socialists mistook supranational ideas for supra- 
national power.** Preaching the new era, this active minority very 
largely tried to bring down, without replacing it by anything else, 
the whole structure of French foreign policy. And policy and events 
passed them by. In international politics religion was not enough. 


IV 


As for the institution of Parliament itself, from time to time, with 
decreasing frequency as the war approached, it turned to foreign 
affairs, interpellating and commenting, but never rejecting policy 
and the ministry which made and supported it. Deputies and sena- 
tors as a body accepted tacitly or explicitly the system of inter-state 
relations inherited from the late nineteenth century and the par- 


31Andler, Herr, 7, 187, 218-19; the letter to Andler is dated Aug. 1, 1913, Andler, 
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ticular pattern of grouping which had culminated in the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente. But as the internal struggle between 
Left, Centre, and Right developed after 1912 the factors of national 
security were variously weighed. 

On the Right the view emerged that while friendly foreign under- 
standings were important, they were not vital. From the Centre 
came the reaction that France must trust that by the play of the 
alliance system there would be no need to test her strength.. The 
Left maintained a steady fire upon the Russian commitment. These 
three lines of approach to the problem of alliances and national 
strength were distinct and held generally true. It was not, however, 
unknown for a speaker from the Right to win applause from the Left 
by crossing the line to suggest a more flexible diplomacy, retention 
of the existing treaties but also a willingness to discuss all outstand- 
ing questions frankly with all the powers.** Parliament might 
occasionally become exercised about the policies of Russia and 
England, but for the most part it never doubted the reality of their 
support of France, even though it never knew what guarantees had 
or had not been given. 

Equally uninformed and relatively uncritical was Parliament with 
regard to French colonial enterprises. Before 1911 the official policy 
of “peaceful penetration” met with general approval among the 
politicians. But the events of that year and the way in which the 
Radical ministers handled them provoked one of the two great par- 
liamentary storms of the period over external affairs. As Moroccan 
conditions deteriorated in the first months of 1911, the Socialists 
were the first to send up alarm signals. Their warnings were con- 
firmed and the ministerial protestations that all was well were denied 
by the collapse of the Sultan’s authority. Without consulting Parlia- 
ment, the Monis ministry decided upon the march to relieve the city 
of Fez, with Foreign Minister Jean Cruppi proclaiming that “a mili- 
tary intervention of France was never more generous, more largely 
humane, and civilizing,” and that “no objection has been raised 
against our action.” The Right assailed so arbitrary a decision, the 
Left charged the Government with scrapping the international 
Moroccan agreements reached at Algeciras in 1906. On the whole, 
however, the deputies were not unduly alarmed. There was some 
criticism of the early indecision of the Government when so drastic 
a step might still have been avoided, some agreement that the Fez 
expedition was a military success, even if the idea of pressing action 
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to the point of general conquest of Morocco was inacceptable, and 
a consensus that French forces must not be entangled in North 
Africa to the detriment of superior interests in Europe. But the 
Chamber exhibited no willingness to debate the matter long, cried 
down those who would have done so, and adjourned for the sum- 
mer. It was not to discuss the problem as a whole until the German 
crisis had come and gone.** 

Thus the foreign and colonial policy Parliament debated during 
the winter of 1911-12 was a closed case. It could discuss and con- 
demn, safe in the knowledge that enough votes would in any case 
be forthcoming to ratify the treaty drawn up by the Germans and 
the Caillaux Government. The Centre and part of the more moderate 
Left appeared satisfied with the justifications given for the sacrifices 
of territory made in the Congo. But many who were prepared to vote 
the treaty approved neither all the diplomacy accompanying its 
negotiation nor its essence. They said it settled nothing and only 
posed more dangerously the problem of relations with Germany, 
with whom there were henceforth three frontiers, in Morocco, in 
the Congo, and in Europe. Those most moderate on the Right ac- 
cepted the territorial transfer as the liquidation of past errors, but 
militants like Albert de Mun cried that “the heroic page is torn,” 
condemned Caillaux’s backstairs methods (of which little was then 
known), and drew tremendous applause with the theme “my muti- 
lated country.” Such patriots declared that France could no longer 
fail to see that there was no other basis for an honourable foreign 
policy but the sword. The Socialists, unhappy for other reasons, 
regretted the passing of the old policy of “peaceful penetration” and 
the noisy substitution of military conquest which meant the intro- 
duction of Morocco into continental issues. But they accepted the 
treaty with Germany as a gauge of peace. Faced with a fait accompli, 
Parliament had shown its displeasure but accepted (with many 
members abstaining from the vote) what it did not, as a whole, 
either wish or dare to reject.** 

At least part of the criticism of the November, 1911, treaty origi- 
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nated in the conviction, as Georges Clemenceau put it, that “this 
policy of rapprochement was born in financial circles.” In general, 
the problem of finance in foreign policy was never very carefully 
debated, but for partisan reasons it was widely commented on. 
Ministerial declarations normally promised to conciliate and har- 
monize the twin forces of military and financial power in the best 
interests of the country. But while the politicians tended to accept 
the argument that loans abroad should be made for the broadest 
political and military reasons, there was always a vocal opposition 
from the Left, and even from the Centre, to excessive exports of 
capital. Not even on the extreme Left was there a wish to forbid 
loans to other peoples. But there was a demand that the govern- 
ment should control them in order to prevent the miscarriage of a 
foreign policy through the unprincipled greed of financiers. Finance 
ought to be the servant not the master of policy. Complaints were 
heard also that the policy makers were guilty of not protecting 
French investments abroad, whereas England, Russia, and Germany 
continually bargained with their financial weapons and took good 
care of them. On the whole, however, this government protection 
of French holdings was taken for granted. The use of financial and 
industrial power in international politics was fully accepted as part 
of the system prevailing in Europe. And the spectre of an all- 
powerful International Finance creating wars or bringing about 
unwanted rapprochements was no more than the irrational figment 
of public political battles.** 

In the Chamber and Senate, as elsewhere in the Third Republic, 
discussion of external policy meant primarily discussion of the Ger- 
man problem. Here the Left and the Right were most divided and 
argued least rationally. On this issue tempers were easily lost, sittings 
dissolved in uproar. The French Parliament before 1914 was unable 
to debate calmly and critically the nature of this prime factor in 
French international policy. Thought about it had become too polar- 
ized. Even before the great Moroccan troubles of 1911 began, spokes- 
men for the Right made it clear that they held Alsace-Lorraine to 
be “an invisible but ever present item in every Franco-German 
dossier.” While this remained on the books there could be no talk 
of real peace. Clemenceau, who was not often foremost in debate, 
probably expressed their underlying conviction as well as anyone. 
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One would have to be blind, he wrote, not to see the “policy of ex- 


termination” in store for France: “Germany has only one thought: 
to finish with us. . . .” France, he continued, was still a “defeated” 
nation, and, this being so, it was not enough to be heroes: “We wish 
to be conquerors.”*" 

In a less extreme form, the Centre shared the fears, if not all the 
sanguine hopes, of the Right. The Radicals admitted the dangers 
to France latent in the policies of Imperial Germany but they were 
not so certain of the inevitability of a clash as was the Right. Nor 
were they so confident of a successful outcome in the event of war. 
Their part in the debates was therefore to counsel vigilance and an 
open mind. The fiercest opposition to the majority views on Ger- 
many issued from the Socialists. Germany, they argued, needed an 
army to defend herself. Each nation had made mistakes. But there 
was “no essential conflict, no mortal conflict” between them. To this 
questionable declaration of faith and to the negatively hostile 
germanophobe attitude of the Right, the small pacifist group in 
Parliament added its plea for the exercise of pure reason. “Why,” 
asked D’Estournelles de Constant, “suppose the German Govern- 
ment blind enough to give way to a mad policy? Why . . . not admit 
that, having nothing to gain in war, Germany can in her turn come 
to understand the need of contributing to the organization of 
peace?” And from this little pool of fixed ideas and faint hopes 
Parliament could choose as it would. Debates on policy, which be- 
came fewer and fewer as the years advanced, added and subtracted 
nothing. Increasingly the feeling appeared to settle over the Palais 
Bourbon and the Palais du Luxembourg that while probably no 
people actively worked for war, “there can,” as a Radical Deputy, 
Louis Tissier, put it in 1913, “be such a budgetary necessity, such 
a dynastic need, or such and such an event which will set by the 
ears the nations that ask only to live in peace.” The spirit of fatalism 
hung heavy over most of the elected representatives of the people 
of France.** 


It followed, obviously enough, from the divergent and intense 
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views of the parliamentarians regarding their formidable neighbour 
that there could be no progress toward international arbitration and 
disarmament. No government of the day could meet positively the 
Leftist demand for international arms discussions. Such suggestions 
were voted down in the legislature by a heavy majority. The Social- 
ists, however, who made no effort to come to grips with the practical 
dilemmas of the time, were not convinced by the pessimism of the 
Centre and Right. When their opponents taunted them early in 1912 
with “You see, gentlemen, that we are not on the eve of disarma- 
ment!” they could only reply: “Someone has to begin.” “It is not for 
us to start,” retorted the Right. “It is for the world to come,” shouted 
the retired admirals. “It was France, however,” noted the Socialists, 
“who began the Revolution.” Together with the Left on this issue 
were those Radicals who professed belief in the possibilities of arbi- 
tration, if “practically organized,” but there were never sufficient 
supporters of the principle alone to carry Parliament on it, much less 
to investigate seriously the question of international armaments 
reduction. When, during the debate on the Three-Year Law, it was 
claimed that the French parliamentary arbitration group amounted 
to some four hundred members, the majority of senators and deputies 
appeared unmoved. “Go tell that to Germany!” was their reply.* 

Early in 1913, the Government of Aristide Briand had decided that 
the army in being must be increased. A third year of service would 
therefore be necessary, German military increases having destroyed 
the old equilibrium. It was the declared conviction of the ministry 
that peace depended upon this military equilibrium, and supporters 
of the law maintained that, had there been sufficient men and ma- 
terial before 1870, war might have been avoided. However much 
weight such a doubtful argument carried, the law was sure of pass- 
ing. But its adherents farthest to the Left stressed the point that in 
itself no law could solve what was basically a problem of only two 
French babies for every five German. The roughly six hundred 
deputies and senators who voted for the bill were probably agreed 
that vital forces of production and social progress could be paralysed 
by too great a concentration on military objectives, but they could 
see no other practical solution at the time. It did not follow, how- 
ever, that opponents of the measure were all unwilling to acknowl- 
edge the threat from abroad. Jaurés himself did not deny “the 
pressing necessity for an immense organization of national defence,” 

89See the exchange between Gaston Thomson, Raffin-Dugens, and Bienaimée in 
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but he was certain that the Three-Year Law was the wrong way to 
go about it. Moreover, sections of his party were wholly convinced 
that the bill was a calculated reactionary measure on the part of a 
bourgeois régime fearing the advance of Socialism in France. And 
for their part, the politicians on the Right had no wish to discuss the 
bill very long. All along the line in Parliament, minds had been made 
up.*° 

This conclusion is borne out by the debate which the Radicals 
and Socialists forced on the Chamber. Rapidly it became more of a 
hectic political struggle than a parliamentary enquiry and discussion. 
From the beginning, shouts of “Vive larmée! Vive la France!” 
opposed by cries of “Vive la République!” were hurled gratuitously 
across the hemicycle. There was almost no discussion of the back- 
ground of policy. Instead, the irrelevant sins and virtues of the 
Second Empire were paraded at length, historical precedents were 
cited on every hand, and a welter of figures to prove any and every 
case filled the long and repetitious speeches day after day. The law 
was discussed from the point of view of education and general social 
consequences, and increasingly it was made plain that military ser- 
vice had been removed from the realm of international policy to 
become the centre of one of the great domestic, ideological battles 
of the Third Republic. As the bill easily passed both chambers and 
the deputies and senators retired to their constituencies for the sum- 
mer (and for the preparation of a renewed struggle in the elections 
of 1914), no one could doubt that in this, the greatest debate of the 
period 1911-14 on French power and European politics, the prob- 
lems of foreign policy had very largely received no serious, critical, 
non-partisan consideration at all. 


V 


In sum, then, it is clear that this Parliament was inadequately 
informed about relations with friends and allies, about the direction 
of colonial policy, about the diplomatic origins and settlement of a 
Moroccan crisis precipitated without its knowledge and resolved in 
its absence, and that it supported the greatest armaments programme 
in French history to that time without demonstrating any searching 
or frequent interest in the conduct of external relations. To what 
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extent could such a Parliament exercise guidance and control over 
the Ministries responsible for making policy? 

The essence of intelligent control lay in adequate information, 
and this the deputies and senators never had. It was a frequent com- 
plaint from Right, Left, and Centre that the Government drew a veil 
over its activities in foreign affairs. De Mun claimed that one learnt 
the truth better from the debates of other assemblies, notably those 
of the Reichstag. Vaillant accused the politicians of wilfully pre- 
ferring to leave the Government carte blanche. And it was true that 
if Parliament was inclined to blame the ministry for failure to com- 
municate, the politicians made no sustained effort to extract informa- 
tion from the Government. Or too often the attempt was either too 
weak or too late, or both. Long after the close of the Franco-German 
Moroccan negotiations, the cry was heard, “The Chamber wants to 
hear those who do not wish to speak,” followed by the retort that 
Parliament had the future, not the past, to worry about. And when 
the deputy Paul Bluysen rose on one occasion to protest the lack of 
communication between the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the 
Parliament and the infrequency of debates on European politics, he 
was summarily informed by Prime Minister Poincaré that there were 
always interpellations and written questions if anyone cared to make 
use of them.*? 

After 1911 there was no significant move on the part of the Cham- 
ber and Senate to call a minister to account. Previous attempts with 
ministries less impressively dominant than that of Poincaré had not 
been successful. Before the storm broke in the summer of 1911, 
Foreign Minister Cruppi, a very weak and poorly informed choice 
for this post in the Monis cabinet, had evaded direct questions re- 
lating to the very bases of French policy with platitudes and sono- 
rous periods. His critics said they had waited too long for proof of 
these fine words, but had been told nothing at all. “You will judge 
me,” replied Cruppi, “by my acts.” The Moroccan discussion trailed 
off, the ministry received an overwhelming vote of confidence. 
Within a matter of weeks, France was presented with the fait 
accompli of the march to Fez, with all its serious consequences. “The 
Minister,” commented Senator Dominque Delahaye “is more power- 
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ful than Louis XIV and less responsible.” But the Senate did not 
think the matter important enough to prolong the discussion. 
How slight was the curiosity of the politicians in these affairs may 
be judged by the ease with which, three days after the German 
arrival off Agadir, Caillaux set aside talk of an interpellation with the 
excuse that the Minister of Foreign Affairs was in Holland. There 
could, then, be no knowing just when, or even if, the Government 
could accept an interpellation before the return of Justin de Selves, 
The Foreign Minister returned; there was no debate. When the 
deputies met again after the conclusion of the Moroccan treaty 
Caillaux successfully postponed discussion for some weeks, calling 
instead for debate on the tariff and the rising cost of meat. Over- 
whelmingly the Chamber assented. Finally, when the ministry had 
been shaken by the probings of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and there was no possibility of further postponement of the 
treaty debate, the demand for a Yellow Book to aid the discussion 
was heard. Both De Selves and Caillaux refused to wait for such 
a compilation of documents. Again the Parliament agreed.** 
Moreover, the subsequent fall of Caillaux in January, 1912, had 
nothing to do with normal parliamentary procedure. It was the result 
of the Senate Committee unearthing the details of the Prime Min- 
ister’s extra-official Franco-German talks which he had conducted 
through various financial emissaries during the summer of 1911. This 
effort to resolve the Franco-German problem by a great secret stroke 
of policy was discovered by the Foreign Ministry and Jules Cambon 
in Berlin, and proved not only fruitless but fatal to Caillaux. The 
now embittered De Selves and Clemenceau were determined to 
bring him down. The Prime Minister had indeed been advised by 
the rapporteur of the Committee, Raymond Poincaré, not to tell the 
whole story of his personal and confused diplomacy, and given the 
assurance that he would not be pressed on the point. Official silence 
and public ignorance of this distracted tale were judged to be in the 
national interest. If therefore De Selves had not revealed his griev- 
ances to Clemenceau, and if Caillaux had not replied to a leading 
question with what was, in effect, a lie, the Committee would never 
have learned the details. Parliament would have been none the wiser. 
As it was, Caillaux, assured of majority support anyway, became 
anxious for an immediate debate and vote of confidence. He fell only 
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because of the scandal created by devious means in the Senate Com- 
mittee.** The shouts and cries against him which periodically filled 
the Chamber in the spring of 1912 were no substitute for vigilance 
and forethought. And, having been unwilling to control Pichon, 
Cruppi, De Selves, or Caillaux, Parliament made little show of calling 
the policy and diplomacy of their successors into strict account. 

It is clear, then, that Premier Poincaré’s statement of February, 
1912, that “our foreign policy is happily practised more and more 
under the enlightened control of the chambers and the nation” was 
not even superficially true. With justification, a senator on the Right 
accused his colleagues of having “applauded and encouraged all 
these ministers; there is not one of them who has not received a vote 
of confidence from you, not one to whom you have not given full 
powers.” Neither Chamber nor Senate had in the years 1911-14 
pressed any minister where he was reluctant to speak. With one they 
had been frank to the point of insult. “How discuss this question 
with you?” De Selves was once asked, “You are not familiar with 
it.” “All in all,” a senator flung at the same unfortunate Foreign 
Minister, “you don’t know anything at all.” Beyond such minor ex- 
plosions, however, they never dealt with the essential problem of 
parliamentary control. Disturbed by the ineffectiveness of the cham- 
bers, a deputy suggested in 1912 that chambers of commerce, pro- 
fessional associations, employers’ associations, and workers’ syndicates 
could play “the role of vigilant counsellors” in foreign policy, but 
this suggestion, involving a revision of the constitution, obtained 
only minority support. Theoretically, of course, the parliamentary 
committees exercised some controlling power, but in practice this 
was not evident. Such control as they might have applied would in 
any event have been after the fact. The Right might ask for “some 
mechanism or other” whereby Parliament could make known its 
views before the Government was irrevocably committed to a course 
of action; the Left might propose a council of former foreign ministers 
to meet in consultation with the current minister. But it was difficult 
to see how such machinery could do more than create paper-work. 
And none of the ideas advanced had a following of any importance. 
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Marcel Sembat, for one, believed the events of 1911 had shown 
how far Parliament had lost control of foreign affairs. “Democracy,” 
he told the deputies, “has resolved the problem, or at least has had 
it resolved on its behalf, in ceasing to be a democracy in such a 
matter.” If this was true, and if it was a peculiarly French phe- 
nomenon, as Sembat said, there was a deeper cause than mere faulty 
mechanism. Beyond question, the province of external relations 
never bulked very large in the minds of most deputies and senators, 
even in the last critical years of the peace. However true it might 
be for internal affairs that the politicians were “the virtual masters” 
of the ministry, as foreign observers thought, it was not so on issues 
of foreign policy. But perhaps the French case was not extraordinary. 
“The parliamentary control of foreign affairs,” wrote Sir Alfred 
Zimmern, “ranks with the problem of the Second Chamber as one of 
the outstanding dilemmas of modern democratic government. . . ."“ 
Without a comparative study, an accurate judgment cannot be ren- 
dered on the French case. It can only be said that if the standard of 
judgment of parliamentary competence in international politics is 
based on knowledge and interest, the French deputies and senators 
of this time must receive a low rating. 

Elie Halévy said that the Chamber elected in 1910 was confused 
and “without a soul.” Yet on all sides of it there were individuals who 
thought and spoke clearly where the problem of France in the world 
was concerned. They were, however, a minority. How the great 
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majority considered their role will never be known. But possibly the 
celebrated Deputy Maurice Barrés, although far to the Right, spoke 
for this silent, uncritical mass when he said: “There are great prob- 
lems, for example, of foreign policy, but these are problems where 
a professional competence is necessary; if it is a question of the army, 
the navy, foreign policy, one must be familiar with our Government's 
talks with various other governments. I am not a presumptuous chat- 
terer... . I leave the responsibility to them.” But did this parlia- 
mentary failure in the field of foreign affairs lie in so rational a defect 
as Barrés had argued? Some politicians of the Third Republic main- 
tained that the régime itself had been to blame, that ignorance, in- 
capacity, and ineptness increased while democratic problems became 
more complex. Yet there was no reason to suppose that the politicians 
themselves, who represented all classes (although the professional 
ones most heavily), were incapable of handling problems of policy. 
There was, however, room for doubt that the French parliamentary 
“game” permitted it. Local domestic problems left little time for the 
study of large national issues. Attendance at important debates was 
consequently often poor; the official record was embellished, altered, 
and padded. Above all, Parliament had, as Louis Gérard-Varet put 
it in 1911, “a constant structure, a uniform psychology.” It tended, 
therefore, to become closed off and divorced from the rest of the 
country. Inevitably the discussion of international politics, such as 
it was, grew superficially noisy and devoid of real importance.** 
Those disillusioned with the Republic said that parliamentary 
democracy meant in France government by oratory. Certainly flam- 
boyant speeches were the rule, sharply denunciatory and only re- 
motely and vaguely constructive. Jaurés’ rhetorical art on the Left 
was paralleled by the eloquence of De Mun on the Right. Hundreds 
followed in their train, striving for effect and applause. Parliament 
loved and often got a good show. The very mention of Alsace- 
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Lorraine electrified the Chamber to the point of irrationality. It was 
impossible to discuss calmly policy toward Spain, which was laying 
claim to a share of Morocco previously agreed to by France in 1904, 
at the close of 1911. And when Foreign Minister De Selves suggested 
that France must be moderate in these negotiations with Madrid, 
and not abuse her strength, his voice was lost in angry cries of “For 
whom are you saying that?”, “This language is intolerable!”, “France 
is really worthy of more glorious words! Take back those remarks.” 
Emotion, play-acting, and national sentiment robbed the politicians 
of the ability to consider matters from a diplomatic point of view. 
Ideology reduced their debates to a battle of slogans and declara- 
tions of faith: “To have peace, one must prepare for war,” “To have 
peace, one must make peace,” “To have peace, what one must do is 
to prevent the international sharks from unleashing war.” In vain 
lone deputies called for an atmosphere free from extreme patriotic 
and ideological sentimentalism. The Right, even the Centre, pro- 
claimed time and again that above France there was nothing. The 
Left could never forget that the real issues were not those of foreign 
policy but of social justice. The essential malady may, as Frangois 
Goguel has put it, have been the inability to conceive the general 
interest apart from party interests. And certainly in the realm of 
international politics it was the inability to disentangle the problem 
of France in the Western state system from the nationalist and inter- 


nationalist dogmas masking what was primarily an internal struggle 
for the control of the Republic.*® 


VI 


Parliament, of course, was not end but means. Beyond it were the 
millions it represented and for whom it thought and acted. The 
politicians were not supposed to be free agents. They had some kind 
of mandate from the people who elected them. Yet it has usually 
been recognized that the principle of democracy in foreign policy 
functions indifferently, chiefly because of popular ignorance of and 
indifference to the issues involved. Observers of the French scene 
noted a generally low level of interest in all politics unless there 
was an obvious direct effect upon the electorate. They have dis- 
covered no significant concern with foreign affairs in the relationship 
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of electorate and politicians, and have at most attempted to sustain 
the thesis that the elections of 1910 and 1914 were in favour of peace. 
But the record of the 1910 elections showed that less than 10 per- 
cent of the candidates declared themselves positively regarding in- 
ternational politics. Of these, a majority paid lip service to the idea 
of international arbitration and to the necessity for a strong army, 
a handful praised the Russian Alliance and the British Entente, and 
a few suggested stronger governmental support for French trade 
and commerce abroad. The great issues of the time were schools, 
the income tax, strikes, and social peace. Such nebulous statements 
as were issued on external policy could scarcely be classified at all.** 

Four years later, when the Moroccan crisis, the Balkan wars of 
1912-13, and many lesser alerts had come and gone, international 
politics played what was possibly a still less significant role in the 
French elections. Consideration of the Three-Year Law was intern- 
ally oriented and equivocally treated. All candidates professed a 
desire for peace—some of them with “honour,” and some with “social 
justice.” Many expressed belief in a serious external danger; some 
denied it. But all of them dwelt, in their several ways, on domestic 
threats to the internal peace of France. And on such issues the elec- 
tion hung. The outcome of the voting, however uncertain in regard 
to many problems, was certainly a rebuff to those who, for one rea- 
son or another, had attempted to put the external factors first. Voting 
in both 1910 and 1914 had been heavy, better than 75 percent of 
those eligible casting ballots. Compared with voters in other coun- 
tries, then, it could be said that the French electorate functioned in 
a “relatively efficient” manner. Nevertheless, in 1914 the dominant 
issue bearing on foreign affairs was the Three-Year Law. Here the 
nation had not declared itself unalterably opposed to existing policy 
because the issue of the Law’s maintenance had not been squarely 
defined by most of the politicians. They had not discussed the Law 
in relation to the general European situation and the ends of French 
foreign policy. By and large the country had merely expressed 
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opposition to the extra burden of an additional year of service, and 
to the politicians who had imposed it. The result, however, was that 
the new Parliament horrified the makers of policy by threatening to 
change the Law. But those who saw a flouting of the people’s will 
in the determination of René Viviani’s ministry (backed by the 
President, the army, and the Quai d’Orsay) to keep the Law missed 
the point. Actually nothing could have shown more clearly the very 
real divorce in the realm of foreign policy between the people and 
the politicians on the one hand, and the makers of French policy on 
the other. 

James Bryce said that although democracy had generally been 
judged weak in foreign affairs, “this charge finds little support in a 
study of French history between 1871 and 1914.” He meant that 
greater errors had been committed by Louis Philippe and Napoleon 
III." This was probably true enough. That 1914 was not 1870 all 
over again no one would dispute, but the problem is not there. The 
problem is whether democracy functioned at all in the policies that 
ran from 1871 to 1914. At any rate, it is clear that international 
politics did not actively trouble the electorate in their relations with 
the politicians in 1910 or 1914. International politics troubled depu- 
ties and senators only spasmodically. They never seriously chastised 
or overthrew a ministry for its acts of policy, and they showed a 
decreasing desire to question governments searchingly on this score. 
Professionally united, ideologically divided, and internally oriented, 
the parliamentarians very largely accepted what was placed before 
them and abdicated from the responsibilities connected with their 
undoubted function of watching over the ministerial and professional 
conduct of French foreign policy. If there was any meaning in the 
judgment that in the twentieth century Western civilization was 
“out of control,”®? it was in some measure explicit in the analysis of 
the French parliamentary Republic as it functioned in the inter- 


national politics which ended so catastrophically that summer long 
ago. 


50See the Professions de foi, 1914; Georges Guy-Grand, Le Conflit des idées dans 
la France daujourd’hui (trois visages de la France) (Paris, 1921), 98-9, 100-1, 
106-7; Etienne Fournol, Manuel de politique francaise (Paris, 1933), 55; J. B. 
Sévérac, “Les Elections législatives et le parti socialiste,” Mouvement socialiste, 
XXXV (May-June, 1914), 318; Georges Lachapelle, “Les Elections générales et la 
nouvelle chambre,” Revue des Deux Mondes (June, 1914), 624-42, also his Elections 
législatives des 26 avril et 10 mai 1914 (Paris, 1914); Gosnell, Why Europe Votes, 
41, 43, 54-5; Daniel Halévy, Décadence de la liberté (Paris, 1931), 77-8. 

51Bryce, Modern Democracies, I, 319. 

52Alfred Cobban, The Crisis of Civilization (London, 1941), 20. 
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P. G. Cornett, B.A. Toronto 1940; M.A. 1948. The alignment of political parties 
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CLaupE Byram Cross, B.A. Oklahoma A. & M. 1940; M.A. 1949. The United States 
and the North Atlantic Pact. Iowa. 

Harry SHERMAN Crowe, B.A. Manitoba 1947; M.A. Toronto 1948. The State and 
economic life in Canada. Columbia. 
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Joun Harkness Dates, B.A. Toronto 1943; M.A. 1946; A.M. Harvard 1948; Ph.D. 
1953. The hydro-electric industry in Quebec, 1898-1940. Harvard. 

HEATHER M. Dona.p, M.A. Aberdeen 1948; Ph.D. London 1953. The life of Lord 
Mount Stephen, 1829-1921. London. 

M. S. Donnetty, B.A. Mount Allison 1940; M.A. Toronto 1946. The government of 
Manitoba. Toronto. 
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1951. An economic analysis of the Canadian dairy industry. Harvard. 
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1952. American influence in the Canadian iron and steel industry. Harvard. 
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1952. The Colonial Office and Canada, 1867-87. Oxford. 

R. A. FARRELL, B.A. Toronto 1948; M.A. 1949. Canadian Industrial Development 
Bank. Toronto. 
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CANADA AND COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS* 


D. J. McDoucaL. 


Amonc the books on the Commonwealth, or on particular communities within 
the Commonwealth that have been published during the year there is, as 
usual, a good deal of variety, in respect both to subject-matter and to 
scholarship. They range from Professor Knaplund’s scholarly study of the 
work of James Stephen and the Colonial Office in the years when the 
foundations of the Commonwealth were being laid, to Professor Gledhill’s 
lucid analysis of the new constitution of the republic of India. These are 
among the most interesting and most valuable works on aspects of Common- 
wealth history that have appeared in recent years. No less authoritative, but 
of different form, are the volumes by Sir Ivor Jennings and Mr. Wight, two 
invaluable works of reference on the constitutions of the member states of 
the Commonwealth, and of various types of dependency in process of 
development from protectorate or crown colony to a status approximating 
that of the dominions. The list includes an unusual number of biographical 
or semi-biographical studies; and if none of these is likely to be definitive, 
most of them contribute to an understanding of what has been achieved or 
attempted by men of widely differing character and attainments in this 
unique evolution. 

The most important book of the year, however, is Professor Mansergh’s 
volume on the external policies of the several dominions in the 1930's. This 
is the third volume in the Survey of Commonwealth Affairs which began with 
Professor Hancock’s Problems of Nationality in 1938, and was continued in 
the same author’s Problems of Economic Policy a few years later. Taken 
together these three form the most comprehensive and most scholarly account 
of the development of the Commonwealth between the two wars that has 
been written; or that is likely to be written. There is, of course, no suggestion 
of finality. Further studies of many of the topics dealt with may be expected 
as additional material becomes available. But this is the standard history, and 
whatever additions or incidental revision may be required, these are not 
likely to alter in a material way either the general conclusions or the basic 
pattern of development as here set forth. 

A large part of Professor Mansergh’s book consists of a detailed study of 
conditions within each of the dominions which influenced external policy. 
The remarkable fact is that, despite wide differences resulting from history, 
geographic position, economic interests, and racial composition, the dominions 
were virtually unanimous in support of the policy of the United Kingdom. 
Whatever may be the ultimate judgment on the policy of “appeasement,” 
now so generally contemned, this was, as Professor Mansergh points out, 


*This is the twenty-second review article published by the Canadian Historical 
Review on this subject. For the bibliography of the article see pages 294-5. The 
Review also publishes in each issue a list of recent publications on Canada’s relations 
within the Commonwealth (see page 304). 
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“the policy, not only of the United Kingdom, but of the Commonwealth as a 
whole.” For a short time the Labour Government of New Zealand under 
Mr. Savage diverged and took its stand on support of the League and collective 
security. But their idealism was not matched by a corresponding knowledge 
of the realities of the European situation; and in the Conference of 1937, 
which formally endorsed the policy of the British government, there was no 
disagreement. The Irish Free State, already virtually withdrawn from the 
Commonwealth under Mr. de Valera’s leadership, sent no representatives to 
the Conference and took no part in the decision. 

This agreement is not difficult to explain. In Canada the major problem 
was the maintenance of internal unity; and the author pays high tribute 
to the skill with which Mr. Mackenzie King preserved and strengthened that 
unity, and, after a period of “self-righteous and self-regarding isolationism,” 
brought a united country into the war against the European aggressor. 
In South Africa the situation was further complicated by the aggressive 
character of Boer nationalism, many of whose leaders had more than a little 
sympathy with the philosophy of Nazism, by the possession, under mandate, 
of a former German colony, and by the view, widely held and expressed most 
persistently by General Smuts, that the treaty of 1919 had been grossly unjust, 
and that the German people under Hitler's leadership were correcting that 
injustice in the only way open to them. Australia’s interests were more 
definitely in Asia and the Pacific; and Japanese aggression in Manchuria was 
welcomed with ill-concealed relief, in the expectation that this venture would 
keep a dangerous neighbour occupied for many years to come. There was in 
any case, as Professor Mansergh points out, less interest in, and less support 
for the League in Australia than in any other part of the Commonwealth. 
The reverse was true of New Zealand, and the stand taken by her leaders 
merits nothing but admiration; but their idealism had little place amid the 
harsh realities of the late 1930's. 

The statesmen who were responsible for this policy have had many critics. 
Professor Mansergh is not among them. Nothing in his work is more striking 
than the wholly objective manner in which he deals with the facts and 
passes judgment on such men as Mr. Mackenzie King, General Smuts, General 
Hertzog, Mr. Curtin, and the others. Their personalities or their personal 
predilections no doubt affected their policies. But they spoke for their peoples, 
and if they were at fault the responsibility belongs not to them alone. The 
two outstanding figures who consistently opposed the policy were Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Nehru, the first an imperialist, the second an ardent 
nationalist, but each, as the author observes, something more than these 
terms suggest. It may be pointed out, however, that the imperialist was out 
of power and that the nationalist found in the policy of the British govern- 
ment useful material for furthering the cause which he had at heart. In his 
final section Professor Mansergh explains the circumstances in which each of 
the dominions entered the war. His readers will look forward with interest to 
a further volume explaining the part which they played in it, and the 
consequences which followed on their position in the Commonwealth and 
in the world. 

Their position in the post-war world, and the general character of this 
Family of Peoples are discussed at length in the volume of essays edited by 
Sir Drummond Shiels. The essays vary greatly in interest and importance, 
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but taken as a whole this is one of the best of a number of books of the kind 
that have appeared in recent years. Mr. J. A. Williamson’s historical intro- 
duction is a brilliant piece of clear and concise writing, tracing the growth of 
the Empire from its origins through the changes that have transformed it into 
the modern Commonwealth. The book contains chapters on each of the 
dominions and on most of the important dependencies. Professor Graham's 
article on Canada is a succinct account of the national history ending on 
a note of regret at the persistence of division or disunity and the lack of 
that “homogeneity of culture which characterises the United States and 
Australia.” Homogeneity may not be the right word to describe the culture 
of the United States; and there are many who believe that the culture of 
Australia would be the better for a little less homogeneity. 

Two of the best chapters in the book are those by Professor Mansergh on 
the external policies of Britain and the dominions, and by Mr. Mitrany, 
explaining the various forms of functional ane by which the member 
states of the Commonwealth deal with problems that concern all, or any 
number of them. Together these essays provide an effective reply to those 
who believe that recent developments mean increasing disintegration, and 
who pin their faith to some form of institutional unity. Professor Manser 
cites a statement by Mr. Nehru in 1949, that “membership in the Common- 
wealth, far from precluding friendly contacts with neighbouring peoples, 
would extend them, and by so doing would be of benefit to certain causes in 
the world which we wish to advance.” 

These causes concern more than the peoples of the Commonwealth. They 
are in a sense the bond which presently links the United States to Britain and 
the other states of the Commonwealth; and in his two lectures on Isolation 
and Alliances Mr. Lippmann emphasizes again the need of preserving and 
strengthening that union. He envisages it as something more intimate than 
alliance: a relationship in which ministers in both countries must win and 
retain the confidence at once of Parliament and Congress. As in the case 
of the Commonwealth nations, the way to such a relationship is not through 
formal commitments, but by a determined effort to re-create the type of union 
that existed during the war. 

In the introduction to the volume of essays reviewed above Sir Drummond 
Shiels remarks that the ideal of the Commonwealth is “unity within the 
widest possible diversity,” and declares that the real bond among these 
communities is their common adherence to parliamentary government and 
the rule of law. The same idea is implicit in much that Mr. Lippmann writes. 
What parliamentary government means, or at least a very important part of 
it, is revealed in Mr. Cawthorne’s informal account of day to day proceedings 
in the House of Commons. One attractive feature is the collection of anecdotes 
which the author, a correspondent of many years standing, has gathered, 
about Mr. Churchill and other prominent figures in the House. A former 
Speaker remarks in the foreword that he has read the book with great pleasure; 
and that sentiment will be echoed by many others. 

The volume of constitutional cases, edited by Sir Ivor Jennings and Mr. 
Young, is a book of a very different order. It is the second edition of an 
earlier work, incorporating the many changes in the constitutional laws of 
several of the dominions that have taken place since 1938. Extracts are given 
from some sixty cases relating to a great variety of constitutional issues 
in all the dominions. These are preceded by an introductory section dealing 
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with the constitutional law of the Commonwealth in more general terms. 
A useful appendix contains the text of the constitutions of a number of the 
dominions, including that of the republic of India. The explanatory comments 
which accompany the cases are written with Professor Jennings’ usual clarity 
and precision. An excellent index enhances the value of the book as a work 
of reference. 

Mr. Wight’s volume, a complement to an earlier account of the develop- 
ment of the colonial council, is one of a series of studies of various types of 
constitution within the dependent empire published under the auspices of 
Nuffield College. The author describes it as an attempt to present “a conspectus 
of the dependent empire at a given moment during the constitutional 
reconstruction which followed the second world war.” The attempt is eminently 
successful. The moment chosen is January 1, 1947. In some instances there 
have been changes in the constitutions here published; but in most cases an 
explanation of the changes is given, or the amendments are printed. 

The book deals only with the central legislatures of these dependencies; 
but the author directs attention to the various forms of local government as 
“the ground of the new electorates.” The selected constitutions illustrate 
every type of dependency, from the protectorate, through the crown colony, 
to certain forms of graduated responsible government. Some consideration 
is given to the multiple dependencies now being attempted, such as the 
West African Interterritorial Conference and the plan to create a central 
African legislature by a federation of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. The 
African dependencies supply most of the illustrations, but examples have been 
taken from the British West Indies, and there is a brief but interesting section 
on the organization and work of the High Commission for the West Pacific. 
Mr. Wight concludes his work with an informative discussion of the functions 
of Parliament, the Crown in council, and the Colonial Office in the adminis- 
tration of this vast and varied collection of territories. His book is not easy 
reading, but he has accomplished his purpose of making available the essential 
material for a study of this important subject. 

A more intimate picture of life in a number of these communities is given 
by Mrs. Macmillan’s attractive volume, Introducing East Africa. A brief 
passage in the introduction refers indirectly to present difficulties in Kenya 
and elsewhere. Apart from that, the author eschews politics and confines 
herself to a description of life as she has seen it in two extended tours through 
Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika. Her opinion is that people are thinking 
and writing of East Africa too much in terms of government, which, in the 
nature of the case, must be a very long-term consideration. The real problem 
is economic, or socio-economic, resulting from the unbelievable poverty and 
backwardness of many of the tribes, and from the development of new forms 
of enterprise, sponsored by the white settlers, but making unprecedented 
demands on native labour. Up to the present, despite widespread discontent, 
the African peoples have produced few leaders, few men indeed who are 
capable of holding any public office. But leaders are emerging, and Mrs. 
Macmillan warns against the danger of regarding these merely as irresponsible 
agitators. 

Of the three communities here described, Uganda, a genuinely African 
community, is in every respect the most settled and the most prosperous. 
This region is alive in its own right. Kenya by contrast “required the blood 
transfusion of white settlement.” Tanganyika, despite the remarkable work 
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of Sir Donald Cameron, remains “the most backward and uncoordinated of 
the three.” The author observes that East Africa is not a dramatic country. 
It is, on the contrary, a hard, often a bleak, and usually a very dull country, 
It may be so, but her account of it is anything but dull. It suggests no 
solutions, but it provides material for those who would know what the 
problems are. 

An imperial problem of a different order is illustrated in Mr. Gordon's 
study of the circumstances which led to the annexation of a portion of the 
island of New Guinea by the colony of Queensland in 1883. The annexation 
was the outstanding event in a campaign carried on by the Australian people 
during the whole of the century to persuade or to force the British government 
to take possession of all those islands which they chose to regard as forming 
part of their natural frontiers. It illustrates in an unusual way some of the 
forces behind the so-called new imperialism of the late nineteenth century. 
Whatever the wishes of British ministers, they were sometimes at the mercy 
of forces which they could not control; and it is perhaps ironical that this 
high-handed action should have been taken during the life of a ministry 
more definitely opposed to a policy of expansion than any other which held 
office during these years. In the end they were, of course, obliged to accept 
the fait accompli. To the Australians, who regarded this only as a beginning, 
the subsequent settlement with Germany was a bitter disappointment. 
Mr. Gordon has assembled a good deal of detail on the incident, some of it 
trivial, some of it highly picturesque; and he has woven it into a narrative 
which probably says all there is to be said on the subject. 

Of the more important communities within the Commonwealth, India has 
attracted the greatest attention. Mr. Sanderson’s volume on India and British 
Imperialism may be dismissed briefly. Its character, and perhaps its purpose, 
are revealed by the statement that the British did not “confiscate the property 
of the Indian proletariat in order to try to raise their earning power or their 
standard of living, as was done in the twentieth century by the Soviet 
government of Russia.” They confiscated it, in Mr. Sanderson's opinion, merely 
to rob and plunder; and to that task they brought the most diabolical and 
ingenious system of tyranny that the world has known. The author prefaces 
his account of British rule by an idealized sketch of “Mother India” before 
the eighteenth century, and by a brief passage on British rule in Ireland, 
where, according to his theory, the “constitution of imperialism” was perfected 
before being applied in the East. 

What value the book possesses derives from the source material which it 
contains. Some of these pone are taken from statements by British officials 
who were severely critical of many aspects of the government which they 
served. Most of them are from the works of extremists who evidently share 
Mr. Sanderson’s view of British rule as a “ruthless, inhuman, money-mad 
tyranny.” A critical history of British rule in India, — its defects and 
its unhappy consequences for many of its subjects, would be invaluable, 
especially at a time when the emphasis seems to be falling a little too heavily 
on the other side. Mr. Sanderson’s book will hardly suffice. It is marred by 
his violent partisanship, his doctrinaire preconceptions, his habit of 
generalizing from particular incidents, and by a good deal of simple inaccuracy. 

By contrast, Mr. Kondapi’s account of the fortunes of his countrymen 
settled in other parts of the world is a model of exact scholarship and of 
sober, dispassionate judgment. His book is intended mainly for the specialist. 
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In substance it is a detailed study of the methods of recruitment, of the 
measures adopted by the government of India to prevent the evils to which 
the system lent itself, and of the conditions under which Indians have lived 
and continue to live in the regions where they have settled. The greater part 
of the book deals with conditions in South Africa, Kenya, the West Indies, 
and other countries of the Commonwealth. But there are important sections 
on Indian settlement in areas not under British rule, where, in many cases, 
they have been subject to conditions hardly less onerous than those in Natal 
or the Transvaal. 

In all these regions Mr. Kondapi has made a careful study of legislation 
and administrative regulations relating to such matters as the conditions of 
labour, land settlement, social services, medical care, and education. This last 
is dealt with in one of the most interesting chapters of the book, although it 
should be pointed out that he makes no comparison with facilities for 
education in India. A great deal of his material is taken from the records 
of the South African provinces and of the Union, where conditions, especially 
since the advent of the present government, have steadily worsened. The 
settlement of 1927 brought some hope; but recent legislation, coupled with 
the uncompromising statements of Dr. Malan and others, has, for the present 
at least, dashed that hope. Mr. Kondapi does not minimize the difficulties. 
His suggestions for the future are moderate and reasonable, and, if they 
propose nothing in the nature of an over-all solution, at least they indicate 
the spirit in which the subject should be approached. They have the merit 
too of being supported by a knowledge a the subject which very few 
persons can claim. 

Many books have been written by observers anxious to chronicle their 
impressions of the last years, or the last days, of British rule in India. Very 
few of these are informed by the knowledge of men and events which 
Sir Stanley Reed brings to his account of The India I Knew. His observation 
extended over half a century, from the days of Lord Curzon to the withdrawal 
in 1947; and very little occurred during that period on which he has not some 
shrewd and telling comment. As a member of the staff, and later as editor of 
the Times of India, he stood outside the official circle; and his associations 
with Indian leaders were as close and friendly as were those with governors 
and civil servants. Few men have been in a more favourable position to watch 
the unfolding of events and to judge the actions and motives of the men who 
had a part in them; and what he witnessed is here set down, clearly, precisely, 
and without malice. 

He disavows any intention of writing history; but few historians, Indian or 
British, have in fact written a more illuminating account of the changes in 
India and of the British reaction to those changes. His book is on the whole 
a tempered criticism of the British in India, a criticism at once of the system 
and of many of the men who worked it. The fault was not tyranny and undue 
oppression. It was rather a lack of imagination and an inability to understand 
and to co-operate with new forces in the country, which Britons themselves 
had done so much to foster. The crux of the matter is perhaps revealed in a 
comment on Lord Curzon. “His immense talents,” says Sir Stanley, “were 
directed to working for India, rather than with India.” That ran through 
the system. It forced many who had no quarrel with the British connection 
to join the movement for independence, because only a national government 
could deal with social ills to which an alien, neutral authority “was bound to 
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turn a blind eye.” There were other, perhaps more serious obstacles to a 
peaceful and rational settlement in these years of conflict; and Sir Stanley 
comments with unusual bitterness on the remote power of Parliament, 
“dominated by industrial interests, intensely jealous of any political develop- 
ment which threatened their privileged position.” Much in this book will find 
little favour with English conservatives, or with extreme Indian nationalists. 
The latter have no cause to cavil. They have seldom had a better advocate, 
because they have seldom had one who understood more fully the nature 
of the movement, its roots, its ideals, its merits, and its shortcomings. 

This book is a fitting prelude to the new India. Professor Gledhill’s analysis 
of the constitution of the republic reveals how much has been preserved of 
what must presumably be called the old India. A historical introduction 
sketches the circumstances in which the constitution was framed, and the 
peculiar difficulties of adapting an essentially Western form of government 
to conditions in India. The author then proceeds with a detailed explanation 
of the constitution, the distinctive form of federalism, the composition and 
powers of the legislature in the republic and in the various types of subordinate 
states, the position and powers of the president and of local governors, and 
the organization and functioning of the judicial system. A final section 
deals with the law of India, public and private; and here, as in the constitution, 
the indebtedness to British rule is everywhere apparent. 

The constitution of the republic is in many respects a unique creation. 
There has been extensive borrowing. The men who framed it were thoroughly 
familiar with the federal forms in Canada and the United States, and they 
have taken from these what was to their purpose. But the Indian federation, 
incorporating three different types of state, varying greatly in their powers 
and in the degree of their subordination to the central authority, resembles 
no other federation in the world. It is a remarkable piece of political con- 
struction, skilfully adapted to the needs and to the peculiar configuration of 
the Indian community. How it will work has yet to be seen. Professor Gledhill 
points out that India possesses many of the prerequisites for the federal form. 
But the federation is an expensive form of government; and without a far- 
reaching economic reorganization of the country, there is reason to doubt 
whether the necessary revenues can be found. 

In India the struggle to establish an independent national government has 
issued in a settlement that has enabled that country to retain membership in 
the Commonwealth, and has given her leaders an opportunity to play a part 
in world politics that could hardly have been anticipated a decade ago, when 
many of those same leaders were held in British prisons. In Ireland a similar 
struggle has had a very different result. Mr. O’Hegarty’s book is a record of 
that struggle as interpreted by an ardent and uncompromising nationalist. 
As a history of Ireland in any general sense of that term, the book is not 
very satisfactory. But the author disarms criticism by announcing his intention 
of dealing exclusively with political history; and on the rare occasions when 
he ventures into other fields, social, economic, religious, or cultural, he 
does so only to secure additional data to illumine his central theme, the 
contest between the Irish nation and their foreign rulers. 

The framework within which the struggle was fought out was created by 
the Union, a measure which, as he observes, secured the immediate objects 
of the British government, but which had the unforeseen result of “uncovering 
the underground nation.” His own ideal is that of the most extreme section of 
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the Sinn Fein party, and it is by that standard that he judges all those who 
have had a part in the struggle. The Catholic Association organized by 
O'Connell is described as the first Sinn Fein party; but the Liberator himself 
is hardly regarded as qualified for membership. “He had no philosophy of 
nationalism, and little sympathy with, or understanding of it”; and his 
readiness to co-operate with the Whigs appears to the writer as amounting 
almost to a betrayal of the nation. The Irish peasant, on the other hand, 
seems to have been aware of the “spiritual” nature of the movement in 
which he was engaged. 

But Parnell is the real hero of this vigorous saga. In him there was no 
suggestion of compromise, no shadow of ambition, nothing but an inflexible 
determination to secure the rights of the nation. The approach is frankl 
partisan; but, given that point of view, this account of events in the 1880's 
is a fine piece of writing; and it has real value for the student in the large 
amount of source material which it contains. Its obvious defect is that it 
does less than justice to many others, including such genuine Irish patriots 
as Davitt. For Parnell’s successors, mere parliamentarians always in search 
of a compromise solution, Mr. O’Hegarty has little to say; and his sketch of 
events hee 1910 hardly serves to explain the changes which issued in 
the settlement of 1921. 

Mr. Lyons’ study of the Irish Parliamentary Party during the two decades 
following the death of Parnell is a more sober and scholarly book. For the 
subject it is perhaps definitive. Similar studies of Irish representation at other 
periods would be invaluable for the history of Ireland under the Union, which, 
despite Mr. O’Hegarty and his very different predecessor, Sir James O’Connor, 
has still to be written. The author has had access to a number of private 
collections that have not hitherto been used; and from these and other 
sources he has assembled a great deal of information about the personnel and 
organization of the party, the education, parliamentary experience, and 
economic position of its members, their relations with their constituents, 
the work of the party at Westminster, and the divisions and _ tensions 
bequeathed by Parnell, and never wholly eliminated. 

Redmond’s leadership, secured only with difficulty, was never accepted 
with the unquestioning obedience which Parnell had been able to exact. 
Before the end of the period his authority over the party was slipping, and 
the party itself was losing ground to some of the more aggressive nationalist 
groups in Ireland. The party was always divided between those who con- 
centrated exclusively on the drive for Home Rule and were led in consequence 
to a close alliance with the Liberals, and the group led by William O’Brien, 
who sought in addition to secure social and economic reform, through 
co-operation with the more liberal elements of the Unionist party. In 1910 
the party seemed to be in a strong position at Westminster, but in Ireland, 
as Mr. Lyons points out, their position was becoming precarious. Redmond 
and the more conservative leaders had little sympathy with such groups as 
the Gaelic League, and even less with industrial labour, which was becoming 
a force to be reckoned with. Redmond emerges as a high-minded and capable, 
if somewhat limited leader; but his record perhaps lends support to Mr. 
O’Hegarty’s judgment that “no constitutional movement has ever been effective 
in Ireland unless its tone was separatist, unless its actual proceedings were 
unconstitutional, unless it threatened rather than appealed.” 

Three of the remaining books deal at once with personalities who have 
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played a prominent part in the history of the Commonwealth, and with 
larger questions of imperial policy or administration. One of these, Professor 
Knaplund’s study of James Stephen and the British Colonial System, will shake 
some cherished legends about the colonial office in the years when it was 
the target of abuse by such men as Buller and Wakefield. These last have had 
a long run. Mr. Mother-Country has become a stock figure in imperial history; 
and by an almost universally accepted convention, the title of “the colonial 
reformers” has been reserved to the little group who saw in ——- the chief 
opponent of all the measures they advocated and the author of all that the 
found amiss in the existing system. This detailed examination of Stephen's 
work, relating to every aspect of colonial government, should redress the 
balance. Despite some obvious differences, he had more in common with 
these reformers than has usually been recognized. He was a genuine liberal, 
no less concerned about the welfare and freedom of colonial peoples, and 
no less instrumental in furthering that freedom, than the men to whom 
exclusive credit has generally been given; and nothing could be further from 
the truth than the view that he was a mere tradition-bound bureaucrat. 
There is abundant evidence to support Professor Knaplund’s judgment that 
he was in fact “the most efficient and most diligent civil servant of his time.” 

His interest was perhaps centred mainly on questions of social and economic 
reform. He insisted at all times that the colonial peoples should have complete 
freedom to settle all issues relating to religion and education; and some of 
Professor Knaplund’s most interesting evidence relates to these subjects. 
He was the unfailing friend of the slaves and of the freedmen after emanci- 
pation; and, unlike his father and other members of his group, he based his 
views less on emotion than on a sober and careful appraisal of the facts. But 
his interests were wider. Professor Knaplund suggests that “by promoting 
freedom overseas he created an identity of interests and ideas among the 
various units of the Empire,” which has had its effect in forging the links 
which bind these communities in the modern Commonwealth. He took no very 
prominent part in the discussion of responsible government; but as early as 
1832, when discussing the situation in Canada, he pointed out the unwisdom 
of opposing the local legislature “in any contest into which it is their pleasure 
to enter zealously for abridging the royal authority in any direction”; and he 
welcomed the change in 1848 as beneficial, both to Canada and to the Empire. 
Some of Professor Knaplund’s conclusions will no doubt be challenged; but 
this is a book to be reckoned with. He disavows any intention of writing a 
history of the Empire; but no history of the Empire in these years can fail 
to take account either of his evidence or of his conclusions. 

In one respect the two books on the career of Lord Milner resemble 
Professor Knaplund’s work. They too are attempts to restore the reputation of 
a great administrator, to whom, in the opinion of both writers, serious injustice 
has been done. There the comparison ends, Neither of these books adds any- 
thing to what is known of Milner’s career. Both are in varying degrees essays 
in special pleading, rather than serious efforts at historical reconstruction. 
Professor Halpérin’s volume, Lord Milner and the Empire, is the more im- 
portant book. It is the work of a historical scholar venturing into a field in 
which he is perhaps not entirely at home. Mr. Amery, who contributes a 
foreword, is warm in his praise of the author's understanding of British 
imperialism. A reading of the book may engender some doubt. In common 
with many English historians, especially those who lean to Mr. Amery’s 
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political views, he accepts Disraeli’s Crystal Palace speech as the ideological 
origin of the modern Empire; and there are passages which suggest that he is 
not altogether clear on the difference between the imperial counci! which 
Milner sought to establish, and the system of imperial conferences which 
actually developed. Milner himself left no doubt as to what he meant by this 
council, “which would take the things that matter out of the hands of that 
mob at Westminster.” His expressed contempt for parliamentary government 
seems a little difficult to square with the profound understanding of the forces 
making for the modern Commonwealth that is here claimed for him. None 
the less the book has real value. In respect to Milner’s wishes no biography 
has ever been written; and Professor Halpérin assembles the relevant facts 
about his work in Egypt, in South Africa, and later in the Imperial War 
Cabinet and presents them clearly and succinctly. 

Mr. Crankshaw’s little book is less a historical study than a tract for the 
times. It contains a brief sketch of Milner’s career, with the emphasis on his 
work in South Africa; but in substance it is an appeal to Englishmen to take 
up again the great work which he was not allowed to complete, and which 
has been largely nullified by the lesser men who have followed him. Of its 
kind it is an interesting essay, vigorous, provocative, and remarkably well 
written. The gist of the argument is perhaps contained in the statement that 
“on the secular level patriotism is the highest ideal to which mankind has 
attained, and for Englishmen imperialism is the highest form of patriotism.” 
Reduced to practical terms The Forsaken Idea turns out to be the imperial 
council or some form of imperial federation, such as Milner and Chamberlain 
strove to establish. That idea has had many advocates since Milner’s death. 
Mr. Crankshaw’s arguments are not likely to be more convincing than those of 
his predecessors, 

Even before his death Field-Marshal Smuts had been the subject of a 
number of biographies; and it is to be expected that many scholars will now 
be attracted to a study of his remarkable and unique career. His son claims 
no special qualifications beyond constant companionship during his father’s 
last years and “the knowledge of an informed man” on South African affairs. 
The interest of his biography lies in the picture which it presents of the 
statesman’s private life. That is a subject on which Mr. Smuts can write with 
authority; and many of his readers will perhaps regret that so little space has 
been given to it, and that so much of his book is taken up with discussion 
of events on which his knowledge is obviously more limited. 

As a popular biography the book is too long and too diffuse. It contains a 
great deal that is not even remotely relevant to the subject; and the author’s 
comments on such matters as allied war strategy, the wisdom or unwisdom of 
bombing German cities, and the last months of Mussolini’s rule detract from, 
rather than enhance, the value of his work. Even on events in South Africa 
the narrative is often uncertain and obscure; and the most sympathetic reader 
may grow a little weary of being reminded, on almost every issue dealt with, 
that “my father was right.” Nor are Mr. Smuts’ conclusions always in accord with 
those of other writers whose scholarship is beyond question. His statement, 
for example, that his father was in complete agreement with Mr. Churchill on 
the foreign policy of the Commonwealth nations during the 1930’s is directly 
contrary to a mass of evidence used by Professor Mansergh in the book 
referred to above. On international affairs and on matters relating to the 
Commonwealth it might have been preferable for Mr. Smuts to print his 
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father’s speeches and leave the reader to draw his own conclusions. For the 
serious student the extracts here given are likely to be the most useful portions 
of this book. 

Mr. Thorn’s life of the late Prime Minister of New Zealand is a less ambitious, 
but on the whole a more successful essay. He relates the essential facts of 
Fraser's career in a simple and straightforward manner, from his youth in 
Scotland, through the stormy years of trade union leadership, including a 
period in prison for conduct judged to be seditious during World War I, to the 
premiership and representation of his country at many international and 
Commonwealth conferences. His career was not unlike that of many other 
leaders in New Zealand and Australia, among them that of Richard Seddon, 
with the difference that Fraser’s entry into politics coincided with and 
greatly aided the rise of the Labour party. He was indeed one of the principal 
architects of the party; and when they gained power in 1935 he was naturally 
chosen as one of its leading ministers. 

His interest was mainly in questions of social reform. As Minister of Educa- 
tion, with responsibility also for a number of other ages he took a 
prominent part in building the present system of social security, which has 
been the object of much criticism by the more conservative elements in New 
Zealand. That interest is reflected as well in his work at San Francisco and 
other meetings of the United Nations to which Mr. Thorn gives some of his 
most interesting chapters. From being a violent opponent of imperialism and 
everything stemming from it, he became in his later years an ardent supporter 
of the Commonwealth as the only bulwark of peace and freedom in a disordered 
world. Evidence is meagre, but there is reason to believe that he took a not 
unimportant part in some of the decisions reached at conferences of the prime 
ministers in recent years. 

The last of these conferences which Fraser attended was that which adopted 
the formula by which India retained her membership in the Commonwealth. 
That settlement was hailed with enthusiasm by Fraser and by many others. 
The Prime Minister of India expressed his judgment in more temperate 
terms. “The Commonwealth,” he observed, “with all its imperfections, repre- 
sents a working system of international cooperation”; and he added that “it 
would be undesirable for India to break that contact and seek isolation.” 
Many others whose achievements in the field of action or whose reflections on 
current problems are recorded in these books have reached the same conclusion. 
One of them, an Indian scholar concerned with the difficulties of his country- 
men in other lands, reflects it in his appeal that these problems should be 
considered “on the broad and humane ground of the necessity for equality 
and justice among all the members of the Commonwealth.” Another, after a 
careful analysis of the mechanics of co-operation as they actually work, con- 
cludes that “if the world is to be unified democratically, it is very likely that 
this will come about, not on a federal, but on a commonwealth pattern.” That 
end is not in sight; but among the peoples whose history is here touched upon, 
in one way or another, the pattern, with all its imperfections, seems to offer 
as much hope as any alternative that has been attempted. 
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Cumberland House Journals and Inland Journals, 1775-82: Second Series, 
1779-82. Edited by E. E. Ricu and A. M. Joxnson, with an introduction 
by RicHarp Gover. The Publications of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 
XV. London. The Society. 1952. Pp. Ixiv, 313, xiv. 


THe Cumberland House Journals, which the Hudson’s Bay Record Society 
made available for the period 1775-9 in the preceding volume in this series, 
are continued in the present volume from June, 1779, until May, 1782. They 
are supplemented by the journals kept at Hudson House during most of the 
same period. These two sets throw light on the policy of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company as it attempted during these years to counteract the advantages the 
Pedlars had obtained in trading with the Indians of the interior. 

With the founding of Hudson House by Robert Longmoor and William 
Tomison in the autumn of 1779, the Company established more firmly its 
position in the Saskatchewan trade. The Eagle Hills incident in April, 1779, 
and other indications of Indian hostility made the Pedlars more cautious about 
pushing forward, and for the time being Hudson House was the trading post 
farthest inland. During its first two seasons, in spite of such handicaps as short 
supplies of trading goods, limited manpower, and lack of boats, returns on 
the trade well repaid the effort made to establish it. Already steps had been 
taken by Longmoor to solve the transportation problem. Then came the 
disastrous season of 1781-2. Starving Indians, victims of their own folly in 
setting fires that reduced the accessible supply of buffalo meat, had to be 
succoured. Still worse, sick Indians, victims of the terrible smallpox epidemic 
of 1781, had to be cared for. Both disasters reduced the quantities of furs 
available in trade. This was not all—before 1782 was over, Bay posts were to be 
attacked by a detachment of the French fleet. Yet, under all these vicissitudes, 
operations inland continued. 

In his introduction to this volume, Dr. Glover re-examines the personal 
qualities of Humphrey Marten, Chief Factor at York Fort, who had general 
oversight of the Company’s activities on the Saskatchewan. He sees him in a 
much more favourable light than did Umfreville, and his opinion concerning 
Marten’s discernment and courage in recommending improvements in policy 
seems well borne out by the footnote references to Marten’s remarks on the 
inland journals. Dr. Glover also has special words of commendation for the 
Orkneymen who were employed as servants, and who proved to be admirably 
adapted to conditions of life at the Company’s inland posts. 

The almost cryptic day-by-day entries in these journals impresses the 
reader with the dogged persistence by which officers and servants maintained 
the expansionist programme even during dark days of adversity. The letters 
reporting the almost melodramatic devices sometimes employed against the 
Company by the Canadians show an esprit de corps difficult to maintain 
under such circumstances. 

Once again, the Hudson’s Bay Record Society is to be thanked for making 
available journals which reveal so much of practices during a critical period 
in the fur trade, and which at the same time are documents of human behaviour 
under trying conditions. 


The University of British Columbia MARGARET A. ORMSBY 
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The Course of Empire. By Bernarp DeVoto. With maps by Erwin Raisz. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company [Toronto: Thomas Allen Limited]. 1952. 
Pp. xxii, 647. $7.00. 


Tus is the story of the white man’s westward exploration of America retold 
for the general reader by an able and prolific American writer. Mr. DeVoto 
covers the field from the first wanderings of gold-hungry Spaniards, through 
French, British, and American traders and explorers up to and including the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark. A real and lively interest in Lewis and Clark 
seems the original motive of the book, and it is here that Mr. DeVoto appears 
at his best. He has made trips over some of the actual ground, and has wisely 
sought and generously acknowledged the help of local experts. 

Mr. DeVoto also gives full treatment to the Canadian side of his story, but 
in this field he betrays less real interest and seems more open to criticism. For 
example, Mr. Clifford Wilson has recently shown strong reasons for locating 
Fort Dauphin on Lake Manitoba; for Mr. DeVoto it remains on Lake Win- 
nipegosis. The statement that the Hudson’s Bay Company “was imprisoned 
in caste slavery” (p. 257) astonished this reviewer who has found that that 
Company’s highest posts were frequently filled by ex-common labourers, on 
occasion by country-born half-breeds, and, in one case, by a man who appears 
to have been at least part Negro. Equally odd is the statement that Henday 
was “surcharged with contempt” (p. 219) for the French traders he met 
inland. Certainly he thought their posts “squalid’—with reason but he had the 
highest respect for their mastery of the techniques of their trade. The Canadian 
reader, however, should hesitate to blame Mr. DeVoto for these, and similar, 
errors of fact and attitude in the Canadian part of his story; their source is too 
familiar. Mr. DeVoto is simply echoing the Burpees and Pinkertons, who have 
mistold in detail the story he summarizes, and there is a moral to his errors. 
Canadian history must be written better at home if it is to be adequately 
understood abroad. 

Errors of this kind are to be expected where an author’s data are derived 
mainly from secondary sources. Far less to be expected in a popular work are 
this book’s virtues. Mr. DeVoto has made a real study of a very broad subject 
and has cast his net very wide in seeking assistance and materials. He is well 
aware of the European background to American exploration. This reviewer 
was particularly delighted with the way in which Mr. DeVoto could relate 
Western history to the military and diplomatic history of the world at large, 
and, notably, to seapower. The “isolationist” writing of Western history has 
done much damage to its comprehension, and the corrective provided by Mr. 
DeVoto’s wider view may be valuable to professional historians as well as to 
the general public. The skill with which varied themes are woven into one 
story in this book is great; and Mr. DeVoto’s acknowledgments are full. 

In matters of style it was a jolt to find a writer like Mr. DeVoto using “bad” 
as an adverb, and he painfully overworks the word “wester.” Rivers “wester,” 
Indians “wester,” French, English, Canadians, and Americans “wester,” some- 
times on consecutive pages, till an ugly verb, rare in ordinary usage, becomes 
a hackneyed cliché. But if, at times, there is an unpleasant tang of journalese 
about Mr. DeVoto’s prose, it still remains eminently readable. 


The University of Manitoba RICHARD GLOVER 
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Papiers Contrecceur et autres documents concernant le conflit anglo-frangais 
sur [Ohio de 1745 a4 1756. Edités par Fernanp Grenier. Publications des 
Archives du Séminaire de Québec, I. Québec: Les Presses Universitaires 
Laval. 1952. Pp. xxxiv, 485. $10.00. 


Ix est impossible de donner en quelques lignes un apergu convenable d’un 
livre aussi riche de matiére que la compilation de M. Fernand Grenier. Les 
documents qu’on y trouve se rapportent tous de prés ou de loin a la question 
de ’'Ohio. On sait déja comment cette question se posait vers le milieu du 
XVIlIle siécle. A peine de se voir réduite 4 deux petites colonies agricoles sur 
le Saint-Laurent et sur le Mississipi inférieur, la Nouvelle-France devait se 
consolider sur la Belle-Riviére. D’autre part, les colonies britanniques, la 
Pennsylvanie et la Virginie surtout, entretenaient des rapports de plus en plus 
suivis avec les indigénes de cette région: en 1749, au moment ou Céloron de 
Blainville y méne sa grande expédition de reconnaissance, l'époque de 
Yinfiltration britannique prend fin, celle de Yoceupation, préparée par la 
fondation de 'Ohio Company, est sur le point de commencer. 

En 1752, le marquis Du Quesne est en commerce de lettres avec le com- 
mandant de Niagara, Claude-Pierre Pécaudy de Contrecoeur, a qui il fait part 
de son intention de « s’etablir dans la belle Riviere que nous somme alaveille 
deperdre si je ne fais pas donner ce coup de colier aussi pressé qu’indis- 
pensable ». En 1753, se déroule l'expédition de Marin. En 1754, Contrecceur 
préside a l’érection du fort Du Quesne. La méme année, éclate lincident de 
Jumonville, suivi de la campagne du fort Nécessité. En 1755, Braddock se 
fait écraser 4 quelques milles du fort Du Quesne. A ce moment, méme si la 
diplomatie européenne n’a pas encore consacré |’état de guerre, celle-ci a pris 
pour de bon. 

A la masse de documents imprimés qu'il était possible de consulter sur ces 
divers faits, qui sont infiniment plus que des faits-divers, s'ajoutent maintenant 
les piéces réunies par M. Grenier. A l'exception de quatre, elles sont toutes 
datées des années 1752-1755 (bien que le titre du livre porte «de 1745 a 
1756 » ). L’éditeur a fait un travail excellent. I] ne s’est pas contenté de copier 
ses documents; il les a reproduits avec exactitude, i] les a encadrés de notes 
érudites qui les situent et qui les expliquent, il les a fait précéder d'une 
bibliographie qui, a elle seule, constituerait un trés précieux instrument de 
travail et il y a ajouté un index fort bien fait. L’introduction pourrait étre 
plus élaborée. Par la publication de ce bel ouvrage de référence, M. Grenier 
a rendu un service inestimable aux historiens de la guerre de Sept Ans en 
Amérique. 

Guy FREGAULT 


Université de Montréal 


The Navigation Acts and the American Revolution. By Ottver M. DickERSON. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1951. Pp. xvi, 344. $6.00. 


For over a hundred years Americans have been taught that a major cause of 
the Revolution was the oppressive Old Colonial system of navigation acts and 
trade laws. This thesis was first advanced by the patriotic historian, George 
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Bancroft, and it gained acceptance because it appealed to growing nationalism 
and to prevailing free-trade tenets. A generation later than Bancroft, another 
historian, Mellen Chamberlain, finding that the Old Colonial system had 
worked quite well, postulated the theory that it must have been widely 
evaded. These twin misconceptions have long plagued our thinking about 
the Revolution and have been repeated in both textbooks and specialist 
treatises until they have acquired the sanctity of truth. It is now generally 
believed that as the continental colonies developed their economies they came 
to resent imperial control and that when the British introduced a stricter 
administration after 1763 the colonists broke out into revolt. 

Professor Dickerson, in this scholarly book, challenges this theory. He argues 
that the Old Colonial system was not oppressive, was not regarded by the 
Americans as oppressive, was not widely evaded, was not advanced by the 
Americans as a pretext for revolt, and must not be counted as a cause of 
the Revolution. From an exhaustive study of colonial newspapers and British 
Treasury papers he has produced a mass of evidence to support a case which 
he first advanced in a symposium of the American Historical Association in 
1941. His presentation at that time was printed in the Canapran HIsTORICAL 
Review (March, 1942) along with those of L. A. Harper, W. T. Root and 
L. H. Gipson, but his arguments have not yet made much impression on the 
writers of textbooks, perhaps because, in this time of growing nationalism 
and of increasing belief in economic determinism, the idea that the Revolution 
was caused by economic oppression is congenial. 

Professor Dickerson pays due tribute to L. A. Harper’s great work on the 
English Navigation Acts which deals with their operation in the seventeenth 
century but he has made no reference to Harper's essay on “The Effect of the 
Navigation Acts on the Thirteen Colonies” which appeared in The Era of the 
American Revolution (edited by Richard B. Morris, New York, 1939). Dicker- 
son does not appear to have given adequate emphasis to Harper’s argument 
that the establishment of Britain as an entrepét for colonial trade was in fact 
a charge upon the colonial consumer. On the other hand Dickerson shows 
that the Americans were prepared to accept imperial regulation as part of 
the price which they paid for the benefits of belonging to the Empire. He 
argues that the Molasses Act of 1733 was objected to, not because it was an 
oppressive trade regulation, but merely as one in which the rate of duty was 
set too high for the purpose intended. When adjustments were made and the 
sugar duties were retained for purely financial purposes, then, he says, they 
were no longer a part of the Old Colonial system. 

Dickerson’s argument is that it was the abandonment of the principles of 
the Old Colonial system which precipitated the Revolution, not their enforce- 
ment. This thesis seems well substantiated and it can only be assumed that 
those who have stated that it will not go unchallenged are expecting that it 
will be opposed on emotional rather than scholarly grounds. However, 
Dickerson’s argument that it was the activity of a number of racketeers among 
the swollen army of customs officers which did most harm weakens rather 
than strengthens his book. 

One criticism which must be made of this book is that, following a 
pretentious modern fad, there is no list of secondary works in the Bibliography. 


Royal Military College of Canada R. A. PRESTON 
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J. Ramsay MacDonald in Thought and Action: An Architect for a Better 
World. By Benjamin Sacks. Albuquerque, New Mexico: University of 
New Mexico Press. 1952. Pp. xx, 591. $8.00. 


How much of Ramsay MacDonald’s energies went into the writing of books, 
pamphlets, and journalistic articles! This is the first thing that strikes a reader 
of this study of his political thought by Professor Benjamin Sacks of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. It contains a bibliography of MacDonald’s writings which, 
coming after voluminous foomote references, is most impressive. What Pro- 
fessor Sacks gives us is a comprehensive analysis of MacDonald’s ideas on all 
the current issues of the day from the period of the Boer War to the founding 
of the National Government in 1931. He is mercifully silent or very brief on 
the period after 1931. The volume demonstrates how well-informed Mac- 
Donald was. Evidently he lived literally among blue books, as Professor Sacks 
says; he was an avid student of the social sciences and his writings made 
him an intellectual asset to the socialist movement. 

MacDonald’s general conception of socialism emerges clearly from these 
day-to-day writings. But what strikes a reader most is his deep-rooted liberal- 
ism. His discussions on constitutional issues, such as women’s suffrage and the 
House of Lords, on the Boer War, on nationalism in the Empire, on inter- 
national power politics, on trade and tariffs, express much the same point of 
view as do the contemporary writings of J. A. Hobson or L. T. Hobhouse or 
the editorials of the Manchester Guardian, the Daily News, the Daily 
Chronicle, or the Nation. MacDonald’s socialism seems almost to be added on 
as an afterthought. His constant upholding of the traditions of liberal parlia- 
mentarism, his criticism of Syndicalism and the General Strike in the years 
before 1926, his rejection of Soviet Communism, all go to emphasize the 
moderate liberal character of his socialism. The displacement after 1918 of 
the old Liberal party by the new Labour party under MacDonald’s leader- 
ship represented an almost imperceptible transition in ideas and policies. 
Capax imperii nisi imperasset. 

F. H. UNDERHILL 
The University of Toronto 


Préciin, EpmMonp. Le XVIIle Siécle. I. La France et le monde de 1715 a 
1789. Avec la collaboration de Vicror-L. Tapré. II. Les Forces inter- 
nationales. Collection « Clio », VII. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1952. Pp. viii, 574, vi; iv, 575-996. Fr. 1,500; 1,300. 


Les études de la collection « Clio», préparées 4 l'intention des candidats 
a la licence dhistoire, rendent de grands services aux étudiants et aux 
chercheurs. Les deux volumes consacrés au XVIIIe siécle, attendus depuis 
longtemps, recevront dans les milieux universitaires laccueil enthousiaste 
réservé aux autres ceuvres de la méme collection. 

Les deux derniers volumes se présentent dans la toilette typographique 
et selon la forme adoptées par les directeurs de cette collection intitulée 
« Introduction aux études historiques ». Le récit des événements se réduit 
au minimum. Les faits essentiels sont mis en lumiére sans développements 
inutiles. Cette fagon de procéder offre a l'étudiant un résumé commode. La 
deuxiéme partie décrit assez bien la vie économique, religieuse, artistique, 
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intellectuelle et sociale d’un siécle qui a exercé une grande influence sur 
Yévolution historique de notre monde contemporain. Il est évident que M. 
Préclin (son collaborateur, M. Victor-L. Tapié, n’a écrit que les chapitres v 
et vi) a travaillé ces chapitres avec une attention particuliére. Ces pages 
ne disent pas tout. Parfois, elles simplifient des phénoménes sociaux beaucoup 
plus complexes que ne le laisse deviner !'auteur. Celui-ci, ailleurs, reconnait 
quiil n’a pas été complet (p. viii). On doit savoir gré a M. Préclin d’avoir 
cherché 4 nous donner une vue densemble. Pour y parvenir, il a mis a 
contribution les meilleures études monographiques publiées en France, en 
Allemagne, en Grande-Bretagne et aux Etats-Unis. 

La collection < Clio » est surtout populaire auprés des chercheurs par ses 
notes bibliographiques trés abondantes. La présente étude continue la 
tradition établie par les livres qui l’ont précédée. Plusieurs lecteurs se demande- 
ront encore pourquoi les éditeurs n’ont pas choisi un caractére un peu plus 
gros. On s’arrache les yeux 4 lire ces pages denses qui révélent chez l’auteur 
un commerce intime avec les principaux historiens de la période étudiée. 
Les discussions intitulées « Etat actuel des questions » retiennent |’attention. 
Leur lecture enrichira la culture historique de tous ceux qui se |’imposeront. 
Lauteur fait preuve d’une grande largeur de vue et d'un effort sincére vers 
lobjectivité. Ses connaissances sont extrémement vastes. 

Résumer trois générations d’histoire mondiale n’est pas une entreprise 
facile. La critique se sent indulgente pour celui qui a eu l'audace et le courage 
de prendre ce risque. Remarquons, cependant, que M. Préclin semble moins 
assuré lorsqu’il s‘aventure en dehors de l'Europe. Le chapitre xvi, « Des treize 
colonies aux Etats-Unis d’Amérique » (pp. 548-74), renferme des affirmations 
et des jugements qui auraient di étre plus nuancés. On reléve quelques inexac- 
titudes. La Cour supréme des Etats-Unis n’était pas, 4 lorigine, composée de 
neuf juges, elle n’avait pas le caractére d’un « pouvoir judiciaire politique » et 
le Congrés ne présentait pas les membres du tribunal (voir p. 563). Les 
industries textiles de la Nouvelle-Angleterre ne se sont pas développées 4 la fin 
du XVIIIe siécle (p. 563). On est surpris d’apprendre que l’étude de Charles 
A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States, 
«donne une vue marxiste >» (pp. 569 et 574). M. Préclin n’as pas lu Beard. 
Seuls ceux qui ignorent son ceuvre peuvent l’accuser de défendre les « théses du 
matérialisme historique » (p. 574). D’ailleurs, M. Préclin préte au livre de 
Beard un titre fantaisiste, An Economic Interpretation of the United States 
(p. 574). Ces erreurs s’expliquent difficilement chez un historien qui a la 
réputation, en France, d’étre un spécialiste de Vhistoire des Etats-Unis: il a 
commis une courte Histoire des Etats-Unis dans la collection Armand Colin 
et la Revue historique a publié de lui quelques études sur lhistoriographie 
américaine. M. Préclin accuse-t-il de marxisme tout historien qui se préoccupe 
des facteurs économiques en histoire? Cette époque devrait étre révolue. 

Les pages qui relatent lhistoire du Canada de 1760 4 1791 (pp. 496-500) 
amuseront le lecteur canadien. L’ auteur n’a pas eu le temps de se familiariser 
avec lhistoire de notre pays. Cependant, il posséde la sagesse de procéder avec 
beaucoup de prudence. II se sait sur un terrain peu connu. I] réussit a ne pas 
commettre de grosses erreurs. N’insistons pas davantage et félicitons-le de ce 
tour de force. Nous connaissons des historiens étrangers qui n’ont pas manifesté 


le méme prudence et qui ont fait de curieuses affirmations sur Yhistoire 
canadienne. 
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Les éditeurs se sont efforcés de préparer un index convenable (pp. 861-986), 
Il faut admettre que rares sont les livres frangais qui nous offrent un index 
aussi volumineux. Malheureusement, il faut ajouter que les Frangais n’ont pas 
encore appris comment faire un index vraiment utile. Quand sauront-ils qu'un 
index n’est pas une simple liste de noms suivis de numéros de pages, sans 
aucune autre indication? 

Le XVIlle Siécle mérite de prendre place dans les bibliothéques des profes- 
seurs et des étudiants d/histoire. La ite « Clio » honore lhistoriographie 
francaise contemporaine. Elle se compare avantageusement aux autres grandes 
collections dhistoire générale. Nos étudiants, tout comme leurs confréres de 
France, ont intérét 4 consulter ces volumes qui constituent une excellente 
« introduction aux études historiques >. 


MICHEL BRUNET 
Université de Montréal 


A History of Soviet Russia: The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923. Il. The 
Economic Order. By Epwarp Hatiett Carr. London, Toronto: Macmillan 
& Co. 1952. Pp. viii, 400. $6.50. 


Mr. Carr is undertaking the ambitious task of writing a history of Soviet 
Russia, the first portion of which is a three-volume study entitled The Bolshevik 
Revolution, 1917-1923. In his first volume, Mr. Carr examined the develop- 
ment of the political system, nationalities’ policy, and Bolshevik party 
organization during the initial stages of the Soviet régime. In this volume, he 
analyses the economic record from the early months of the Bolshevik Revolution 
through the hectic period of civil war and war communism to the early years 
of the New Economic Policy. Each of these phases are in turn discussed under 
the five heads: agriculture, industry, labour and the trade unions, trade and 
distribution, and finance. Mr. Carr, writing in his usual clear style, gives a 
comprehensive account of the shifting economic policies of the new Soviet 
Government in its desperate, skilful effort to maintain its position and to 
restore Russian economic life amidst conditions of constant crisis. The result 
is a highly informative and illuminating study. 

Initially, Mr. Carr takes the controversial position that Lenin and his party 
sought power not for its own sake but to wield it for a radical reconstruction of 
Russian and world society along Marxian socialist lines. While making clear 
that Marx left behind him no blueprint of the new society, the author sees 
some definite content in this Marxist “idealism.” Lenin, particularly in his 
The State and Revolution, attempted to fill the theoretical void. At the same 
time, his régime was seeking to give the “ideal” practical form. In the economic 
sphere, the blueprint as developed by Lenin included state control of 
industry, large-scale farming based chiefly on state and collective farms, 
and over-all state economic planning. Mr. Carr graphically shows the impact 
of political and economic reality upon the pursuit of these Bolshevik goals. 
One is reminded both of the author’s contrast between utopia and reality in 
his Twenty Years’ Crisis and of Moore’s concept of the dilemma of power faced 
by the Bolshevik revolutionaries. Every section of this book provides docu- 
mentation for Moore’s striking thesis. 

Carr, therefore, studies the economic developments of the period in terms 
of Lenin’s successes and failures in building the new society. Lenin is depicted 
as seizing power in 1917 by masking his basic objectives from the peasants 
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and the workers on whose backs he climbed to power. Once in power, the 
Bolsheviks are seen as dogged from the outset by “the — of building a 
socialist order in a country which had missed the stage of bourgeois democracy 
and bourgeois capitalism.” The first eight months of the revolution accom- 
plished the destruction of the feudal landowners’ and the middle classes’ 
economic power; but the transition to a socialist order was not achieved. 
In the ensuing period, the Soviet Government drove “willy-nilly at break-neck 
speed along the socialist road.” The economics of war communism were 
largely artificial and unstable: the policies of war communism became bank- 
rupt. Faced by the basic incompatibilities of “the anti-feudal revolution of a 
peasantry with petty bourgeois aspirations and the anti-bourgeois, anti- 
capitalist revolution of a factory proletariat, and . . . the conflict between town 
and country,” the Soviet Government turned to new economic policies. 
Through NEP, the revolutionaries under Lenin’s adept guidance sought to 
restore the Russian economy in co-operation with the peasantry and to create 
conditions for a transition to a socialist economic order. Carr stresses that 
Lenin regarded NEP as marking the true road to socialism, especially when 
the other condition for the transition, an international socialist revolution, was 
not being realized. Lenin’s insistence upon this is depicted as an unavowed 
forerunner of the doctrine of socialism in one country. 

The general thesis is a familiar one; the author states it with great clarity 
and supports it with a wealth of detail. Unlike many historians, he is constantly 
aware of the interaction of politics and economics. His assumption that the 
revolution pursued ideal ends can be accepted. But can we accept his evident 
identification of Bolshevik economic objectives with socialism? In similar 
fashion, while most students of Russian history can agree with his argument 
that under Russian conditions large-scale farming was necessary for a more 
efficient agriculture and hence was the condition for solving Russia’s food- 
supply problem, can we admit his apparent identification of large-scale 
agriculture with a socialist and collectivist system? Possibly “only socialism 
could conduct the necessary attack on landed property itself,” but was the 
attack necessary if Russia were to feed itself? Large-scale capitalist farming 
combined with small-scale co-operative peasant agriculture, free of state 
control and domination, might very well have created conditions for expanded 
farm and industrial production. It is to be hoped that in subsequent volumes 
Mr. Carr at least will more adequately explain these and other assumptions. 
Perhaps, too, he will break away from the tendency to carry on his analysis 
in Marxian terminology. “Large-scale capitalist landowners” in many cases 
would seem more accurate than “feudal landowners,” for example. The effect 
of objectivity which he is patently seeking, and largely achieves, would 
thereby be enhanced. 

Obviously, final judgment must be suspended until this massive project at 
least reaches the end of the first decisive era of Soviet history—the triumph of 
Stalin and the inauguration of the second, the Stalinist, Revolution. Mean- 
while, we look forward to the third volume on the international relations of 
the Soviet Government, from 1917 to 1923. As evidenced by the first two 
volumes, Mr. Carr’s history, so solidly based upon Russian sources, will likely 
remain definitive in English until that time when the inner archives of Soviet 
Russia lie exposed to scholarly research. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EpITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PREss 
By MARGARET JEAN Houston 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue d histoire de TAmérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,” Part I, English-Canadian Letters, published each April, Part II, 
French- and New-Canadian Letters, published each July. 


I. CANADA’S RELATIONS WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


BENNETT, GeorcE, ed. The Concept of Empire: Burke to Attlee, 1774-1947. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited]. 
1953. Pp. xx, 434. $3.00. To be reviewed later. 

Hartow, VINCENT and MADDEN, FREDERICK. British Colonial Developments, 1774- 
1834: Select Documents. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press [Toronto: Oxford 
University Press]. 1953. Pp. 619. $5.25. 

Wueare, K. C. The Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status. Fifth edition. 
London, Toronto, New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. Pp. 373. $3.25. This 
revised edition includes information on changes in the Commonwealth since 1949. 


Il. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Beparp, CHARLEs-M. Canalisation du Saint-Laurent (Culture, XIV (1), mars 1953, 
8-14). A discussion of “certains des nombreux aspects juridiques d’un projet si 
longtemps débattu et dont on ne pourra mesurer qu’aprés réalisation . 
les répercussions sur les relations canado-américaines.” 

——— Les Relations canado-américaines et le régime juridique des Grands Lacs 
(Culture, XIV (2), juin 1953, 111-42). The author discusses several aspects of 
Canadian-American jurisdiction of the Great Lakes, 1783 to the present time. 

McNaucnron, A. G. L. Water Problems on the Canadian Boundary. Canada, 
Department of External Affairs, Statements and Speeches, no. 53/32. Ottawa: The 
Department. 1953. Pp. 11 (mimeo.). A discussion of international problems 
connected with the Saint John River, the St. Lawrence, Niagara, and the Columbia. 


. . toutes 


Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


Canada: Nation on the March. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited. 1953. 


Pp. 212. $3.50. A series of twenty lectures given by Canadians at The Town 
Hall in New York in the spring of 1953. 


Cnossen, T. Canada, land van vrijheid, ruimte en ontplooiing. Wageningen: Gebr. 
Zomer en Keuning. [1950.] Pp. 215, illus., maps. 


HaMELIN, Louts-Epm. Le Fer et le chemin de fer du Québec-Labrador (Revue de 
[Université Laval, VII (9), mai 1953, 753-63). 


Lower, A. R. M. The Crown in Canada (Canadian National Magazine, XXXIX 
(5), June, 1953, 4-5, 13). 
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O’DonocuueE, D. J. Canadian Labour Interests and Movements (Trades and Labour 
Congress Journal, April, 1953, 30-2). Notes on the history of the labour move- 
ment in Canada. 

Woo.sey, WiLL1AM WALTON and Woo sey, RosaAMonD Tucker. The Shaping of 
North America. New York: Vantage Press [Toronto: Burns & MacEachern]. 1952. 
Pp. vii, 263. $5.25. History of the continent from discovery to the late nineteenth 
century. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


Cuambers, J. H. L., Jr. The Discovery of North America (United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings, Jan., 1953). A brief account of Norse explorations, 986-1014. 

Dmton, Ricuarp H. Archibald Menzies’ Trophies (British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly, XV (3, 4), July-Oct., 1951, 151-9). Archibald Menzies was a naturalist 
who accompanied Captain Vancouver on his expedition to the northwest coast of 
America in the Discovery. 

Fieminc, Roy F. The Search for La Salle’s Brigantine Le Griffon (Inland Seas, 
VIII (4), winter, 1952, 223-8; IX (1), spring, 1953, 19-26). 

Wanp, Aucustus C. Some New Lights on Louis Hennepin, Récollet (Historical 
Bulletin, XXXI (4), May, 1953, 195-7). The text of two letters written by the 
discoverer Louis Hennepin shed new light on his personality and career. 


(3) New France 


Aucer, Rotanp-J. Les soldats de la guerre de Sept Ans (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique canadienne-frangaise, IV (4), juin 1951, 240-7; V (1), janv. 1952, 
42-58; V (2), juin, 1952, 110-16). 

Baupry, René. Un Témoin de la dispersion acadienne: l’abbé LeGuerne (R.H.A.F., 
VII (1), juin 1958, 82-44). The work of l’'abbé LeGuerne among the Acadians 
in the area about the Isthmus of Chignecto in the period 1753-7. 

PieTRASZEK, BERNADINE. Anglo-French Trade Conflicts in North America, 1702- 
1713 ( Mid-America, XXXV (3), July, 1953, 144-74). The author deals particularly 
with elements of the conflict in the Hudson Bay area, New France, Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, and. Newfoundland. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


ARSENAULT, A. E. Confederation Chamber, Prince Edward Island (Canadian 
Geographical Journal, XLVI (5), May, 1953, 207-9). The room in which the 
delegates to the Charlottetown Conference met has been preserved intact, and 
contains relics of Confederation and pre-Confederation days. 

GatsrartH, John S. France as a Factor in the Oregon Negotiations. (Pacific North- 
west Quarterly, XLIV (2), April, 1953, 69-73). In 1845, fear of war with France 
“undoubtedly strengthened the resolution of the [British] ministry to seek a 
peaceful settlement of the Oregon dispute on terms short of obvious surrender.” 

Grant, CuHartes S. Pontiac’s Rebellion and the British Troop Moves of 1763 
( Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XL (1), June, 1953, 75-88). 

TRUDEL, MARCEL. Les mariages mixtes sous le régime militaire (R.H.A.F., VII (1), 
juin 1953, 7-31). 


(5) Canada since 1867 


Boyer, Marc. Le Gouvernement fédéral, ses fonctions exécutives et administra- 
tives (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, XXXVIII, 1952-3, 352-9). 

Brapy, ALEXANDER. Public Administrators (University of Toronto Quarterly, XXII 
(3), April, 1953, 217-29). The selection and education of administrators in the 
public service of Canada. 

Bousquet, Gérarp. Jérémie-Denis Laporte, zouave pontifical (B.R.H., LIX (1), 
janv.-fév.-mars 1953, 35-48; LIX (2), avril-mai-juin 1953, 71-83). 
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Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce. The 
Canada Year Book, 1952-53: The Official Statistical Annual of the Resources, 
History, Institutions, and Social and Economic Conditions of Canada. Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer. 1953. Pp. xl, 1266. $3.00 This latest edition of the Canada Year 
Book incorporates certain basic statistics from the 1951 Census. New features of 
the 1952-3 edition include a list of Canada’s Foreign Trade Service representatives 
abroad and a discussion of the Consumer Price Index. Summaries of current 
federal legislation are complete to December, 1952; and an appendix lists the 
personnel of five provincial governments elected since mid-1952. 

Criarx, W. C. Canada’s Postwar Finance (Canadian Banker, LX (2), spring, 1953, 
5-28). An article “sketching the general economic background and outlining the 
policies the Government of Canada devised to meet the changing economic 
problems.” 

Forsey, Evcene. The Crown and the Constitution (Dalhousie Review, XXXIII 
(1), spring, 1953, 31-49). A discussion of the reserve power of the Crown as 
against the “rubber stamp” theory. 

——— Professor Angus on the British Columbia Election: A Comment (C.J.E.P.S., 
XIX (2), May, 1953, 226-30). 

Gacnon, Marcet-M. Sur le réle d’Olivar Asselin (Action nationale, XLI, 1953, 
267-77). Some aspects of the relations between Asselin and Bourassa at the time 
of the Ligue nationaliste. 

Hopkins, E. R. Streamlining Parliament (Canadian Banker, LX (2), spring, 1953, 
87-48. The need for procedural reform, and suggestions for carrying it out. 

Houcuam, G. M. Canada First: A Minor Party in Microcosm (C.J.E.P.S., XIX (2), 
May, 1953, 174-84). 

Invinc, Joun A. The Appeal of Social Credit (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (2), summer, 
1953, 146-60). 

Laskin, Bora, et al. Survey of Canadian Legislation [1952] (University of Toronto 
Law Journal, X (1), 1953, 94-120). 

MacsetH, Mapce. A Great Librarian (Dalhousie Review, XXXIII (1), spring, 
1953, 73-9). The career of Martin Joseph Griffin, Parliamentary Librarian from 
1891 to 1921. 

MacGisson, D. A. The Nolan Case (C.J.E.P.S., XIX (2), May, 1953, 141-50). 
“The decision in the Nolan Case is now one of a diminishing number of decisions 
that the [Judicial] Committee will have made relating to Canadian affairs before 
passing out of the picture as far as this country is concerned.” 

NEvuBERGER, RicHarp. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (English-Speaking 
World, XXXV (3), May, 1953, 32-6). 

PoznanskI, T. Quelques Données numériques sur |’élément francais au Canada 
(Revue de [Université Laval, VII (9), mai 1953, 810-20). 

Sutton, G. D. Productivity in Canada (C.J.E.P.S., XIX (2), May, 1953, 185-201). 
A survey covering the period 1926 to the present, and including a comparison of 
productivity in Canada with that in the United States. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


Camu, P. The Strait of Canso in Relation to the Economy of Cape Breton Island 
(Geographical Bulletin, no. 3, 1953, 51-69). 

CuapMan, J. K. H. H. Stuart (Canadian Forum, XXXIII (388), May, 1953, 33). 
Notes on the life of the late Henry Harvey Stuart, who was active in the formation 
of the Socialist Party of New Brunswick and later of the C.C.F. 

MANUEL, Etta. The Disappearing Village (Atlantic Guardian, X (1), May, 1953, 
11-15). An account of St. Paul’s, Newfoundland. 
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Marouis, Len and Lunp, Curis. Mission down North (Atlantic Guardian, X (1), 
May, 1953, 34-5. The Grenfell Mission at St. Anthony, Newfoundland. 

MirFLin, JEsste Beaumont. Metropolis of the North (Atlantic Guardian, X (1), 
May, 1953, 32-3). A description of St. Anthony, Newfoundland, the site of the 
Grenfell Mission. 

Maunver, Ern. Hospital Ships on the Grand Banks (Atlantic Guardian, X (1), 
May, 1953, 8-10). 

R., D. Two Centuries Ago in Halifax: Business Paper Is Historic Document 
(Congress Bulletin, VII (9), June, 1953, 4). The third piece of printing known 
to have been produced in Canada is a form listing the merchandise of the Halifax 
firm of Nathan and Hart in 1752. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Brown, E. K. Willa Cather’s Canada (University of Toronto Quarterly, XXII (2), 
Jan., 1953, 184-95). The background of Willa Cather’s Shadows on the Rock. 
Camu, Prerre. Effets du projet de canalisation du Saint-Laurent sur le port de 

Montréal (Actualité économique, XXVIII, 1953, 619-37). 

FABRE-SURVEYER, Epovarp. La Rue Ste-Famille; La Rue Durocher (Amérique 
frangaise, XI (2), mars-avril 1953, 44-52; XI (3), mai-juin 1953, 64-9). Articles 
giving historical notes and the author’s personal recollections of two Montreal 
streets. 

PacrEAv, CAMILLE. Le Saint-Laurent, cet inconnu (Amérique frangaise, XI (1), 
janv-fév. 19538, 49-54). 

Sécuin, Rospert-Lioneu. Les Premiéres Scieries dans la presqu’ile de Vaudreuil et 
de Soulanges (B.R.H., LIX (2), avril-mai-juin 1953, 85-9). 

Société historique de Kamouraska. La Paroisse de Saint-Alexandre de Kamouraska, 
1852 ad 1952. Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére: La Société. 1952. Pp. 260, illus. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 
CAMPBELL, Marjorie Wiikins. Ontario. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. x, 


219. $4.00. 


Epwarps, Niwa L. The Story of the First Canadian Club, Told on the Occasion 
of Its Diamond Jubilee, 1893-1953. Hamilton, Ont.: Canadian Club. 1953. Pp. 32. 
75c. 

Harper, J. Russert. Early Victorian Visitors to Toronto (York Pioneer and 
Historical Society, Annual Report, 1952, 11-14). Sample extracts from the 
journals of a number of early visitors, including Anne Langton, Mrs. Jameson, and 
Charles Dickens. 

Home, Rutu M. Roads, Prohibition and Charity in the Fifties: From the Official 
Records of Louth Township (Ontario History, XLV (2), spring, 1953, 69-73). 
Pore, WituiaM. Journal. Il. May 16, 1834-July 21, 1834. Western Ontario History 
Nuggets, no. 18. London, Ontario: University of Western Ontario, Lawson 
Memorial Library. 1953. Pp. 24-48 (mimeo.). A journal describing a trip through 

Upper Canada. 

Reep, T. A. A Memoir of Canon Henry Scadding, D.D. (1813-1901) (York 
Pioneer and Historical Society, Annual Report, 1952, 8-10). Notes on the life 
of the author of Toronto of Old (1873). 

SHACKLETON, Putt. The Woodenware of Ontario Pioneers (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, XLVI (5), May, 1953, 174-81). The pioneers “designed and fashioned 
a host of woodenwares to satisfy the peculiar needs of a frontier society in 
Upper Canada.” 

Simpson, B. Napier, JR. Mud Houses in York County (York Pioneer and Historical 
Society, Annual Report, 1952, 15-17). “ .. . in York County, the use of mud 
bricks in building houses remained popular until about 1850, when . . . fired 
bricks from kilns were readily available at reasonable prices.” 
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WETHERELL, ALICE, ed. The Diary of Augusta Silverthorn (Ontario History, XLV 
(2), spring, 1958, 75-81). The diary, covering the winter and spring of 1878-9, 
of the daughter of Joseph Silverthorn, pioneer of the Cooksville-Dixie district of 
Peel County, Ontario. 

York Pioneer and Historical Society. Annual Report, 1952. Toronto: The Society. 

1953. Pp. 25. Three articles printed in the Report are listed separately in this 

bibliography. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


BeRNIER, ALFRED. La Vie francaise au Manitob: (Relations, XIII (151), juillet 
1953, 192-4). 

Brass, ELeanNor. The File Hills Ex-Pupil Colony (Saskatchewan History, VI (2), 
spring, 1953, 66-9). An account of a colony, established near Balcarres, Sas- 
katchewan, in 1903, designed to give young Indians educated in government 
schools farms of their own. 

Broox, Kay. Paddle Valley Pioneer (Country Guide, April, 1953, 10, 95). The Liss 
family settled in the Paddle Valley, 93 miles northwest of Edmonton, shortly 
after World War I. 

Emerson, Man. History of Emerson: Featuring Historical Sketches of Surrounding 
Districts. Emerson, Man.: W. E. Carlson, P.O. Box 284. N.d. Unpaged $1.00. 
FREMONT, DoNaTIEN. Les Parisiens 4 la conquéte du Manitoba (Amérique frangaise, 
XI (3), mai-juin 1953, 46-53). In the last decades of the nineteenth century 

several members of the French nobility migrated to Manitoba. 

——— Les Secrétaires de Riel: Louis Schmidt, Henry Jackson, Philippe Garnot. 
Montréal: Les Editions Chantecler Ltée. 1953. Pp. 205. $1.75. To be reviewed 
later. 

Greene, D, J. With Sinclair Lewis in Darkest Saskatchewan (Saskatchewan History, 
VI (2) spring, 1953, 47-52). An account of a canoe trig in northern Saskatchewan 
in 1924 taken by Sinclair Lewis in preparation for the writing of his novel of the 
Canadian Northwest, Mantrap (New York, 1926). 

Kerr, Ropert. For the Royal Scottish Museum (The Beaver, outfit 284, June, 1953, 
32-5). “ ... The Royal Scottish Museum now regards the Indian and Eskimo 
‘novelties’ which it received nearly a hundred years ago from various officers 
of the [Hudson’s Bay] Company as valuable items in its ethnological collections.” 

McCook, JaMes. Peers on the Prairie (The Beaver, outfit 284, June, 1953, 10-13). 
Accounts of byffalo-hunting expeditions of British noblemen to the Canadian 
West in the nineteenth century. 

Moon, Rosert. This is Saskatchewan. Foreword by the Honourable W. J. 
PaTTERSON, Lieutenant-Governor of Saskatchewan. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1953. Pp. xii, 242, illus. $4.00. 

Ricuarps, IRENE LAwrENCE. The Story of Beautiful Plains: Pioneer Settlements 
(Papers Read before the Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, III (8), 
1953, 15-29). “The County of Beautiful Plains” was the local name for an area 
of western Manitoba which today comprises the municipalities of Langford, 
Lansdowne, and Rosedale. 

Ricuarps, M. M. Valley of Long Growth (Country Guide, May, 1953, 9, 57). An 
account of the Carrot River Valley of Manitoba. 

SymincTton, D. F. Metis Rehabilitation (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLVI (4), 
April, 1953, 128-39). The 850 Metis in the Green Lake, Saskatchewan, settle- 
ment “are in the midst of a social and economic revolution from extremely 
primitive to modern living.” 

TALLANT, Ciive. The Break with Barr: An Episode in the History of the Barr 
Colony (Saskatchewan History, VI (2), spring, 1953, 41-6). The Barr colonists, 
members of a movement initiated by the Reverend Isaac M. Barr, emigrated from 

the British Isles to the Lloydminster area in 1903. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Dr. P. J. Roprnson 


Dr. Percy Robinson, a well-known authority on early Canadian history, 
died suddenly at his home in Toronto on June 26, 1953. He was Classics 
Master at St. Andrew’s College, Aurora, from 1899 to his retirement. He was 
also a keen student of Canadian history. In 1933 he published his Toronto 
in the French Régime, in recognition of which he was awarded the honorary 
degree of LL.D. by the University of Toronto, 1934. Some years earlier he 
had combined his two great interests—classics and Canadian history—by 
embarking on the formidable task of translating the more than 800 pages of 
Frangois du Creux’s Historiae Canadensis, an early history of the country 
written in elegant classical Latin and published in France in 1664. Dr. 
Robinson was attracted by the polished style of Du Creux’s writing and while 
recognizing his defects as an historian believed that he should be better known 
by students of Canadian history. The translation was a labour of love that 
remained for many years in typescript on the shelves of Dr. Robinson’s study. 
Happily Dr. W. S. Wallace heard of its existence and a few years ago arranged 
its publication as two volumes in the Champlain Society series (see CANADIAN 
HistroricaL Review, XXXIII, p. 173, XXXIV, p. 60). Dr. Robinson had also 
accumulated much material for an early history of Cataraqui (Kingston) but 
it was never completed. He was also a keen student of Canadian Indian 
languages. [J.B.C.] 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association was held in 
London at the University of Western Ontario, June 4-6. Two joint sessions 
were held with the Canadian Political Science Association, the one in memory 
of the late H. A. Innis, the other to hear the Presidential Addresses of the two 
associations. At the first, papers were delivered on “Innis as Historian” by 
Professor J. B. Brebner, and on “Innis and Economics” by Professor W. T. 
Easterbrook. At the second, Colonel C. P. Stacey read a paper entitled “The 
Backbone of Canada” which dealt with problems of Canadian defence to 
Confederation, while H. Marshall delivered an address on “The Role of 
the Bureau of Statistics in the Post-war World.” Papers read at other sessions 
of the meeting included: “The Geographic Basis of the Regions of South- 
western Ontario,” by R. W. Packer, “The Development of the Railway Net- 
work of Southwestern Ontario” by J. J. Talman, “The Provincial Archival 
Scene” by W. E. Ireland, “The Federal Archival Scene” by W. Kaye Lamb, 
“The Role of Overseas Colonies in the European Power Balance, 1793-1815” 
by J. R. Gwynne-Timothy, “Les Ecoles frangaises d’Ontario avant 1885” by 
A. Godbout, and “Simcoe and the Frontier Crises” by S. F. Wise. 

At the annual business meeting of the Association the committee on 
pamphlets reported that plans were completed for the publication next autumn 
of the first two pamphlets in the proposed series, Riel: Patriot or Rebel? by 
Professor G. F. G. Stanley and The Undefended Border: The Myth and the 
Reality by Colonel C. P. Stacey. Professor R. A. Preston was appointed 
General Editor to take charge of the series from the original committee—the 
editors of the Canapian Historica Review. The following new officers were 
elected: Honorary President, His Excellency the Right Honorable Vincent 
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Massey, the Governor General of Canada; President, Professor Morden Long; 
Vice-President, Dr. J. J. Talman; Councillors, M. J.-J. Lefebvre, Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. W. L. Nicholson, Mr. W. R. Graham, Rev. Malcolm MacDonnell, 


Historic SITES AND MONUMENTS BOARD 


Professor Fred Landon of London has been appointed chairman of the 
Board as newly constituted by Act of Parliament in the recent session. Six 
other members of the Canadian Historical Association have been appointed 
to the twelve-man Board, namely Professors A. G. Bailey, D. C. Harvey, 
Morden Long, and W. N. Sage, the Reverend A. d’Eschambault, and Judge 
E. Fabre-Surveyer. The new secretary of the Board is C. G. Childe, super- 


intendent of historic parks and sites for the Department of Resources and 
Development. 


CANADIAN SocriAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CounciL PrRE-DocToRAL FELLOWSHIPS 


The Canadian Social Science Research Council has received funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation which enables it to offer a number of pre-doctoral 
fellowships. The value of the fellowships will normally range from $750 to 
$2000. Candidates must have completed at least one year’s post-graduate work 
before making application, preferably two years. A fellowship may be awarded 
to enable a candidate either to continue his post-graduate study at an approved 
institution or, if the formal work required for a higher degree has been com- 
pleted, to enable him to complete his thesis. Candidates will procure from the 
Secretary of the Council (John E. Robbins, 661 Island Park Drive, Ottawa) 
six copies of the application form. These must be filled out and returned by 
January 10, 1954, supplemented by an official transcript of undergraduate and 


post-graduate record, and a personal letter setting out the candidate’s plans 
for the future. 


CANADIAN SocIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH CounciL Boox BURSARIES 


The Canadian Social Science Research Council once more offers to junior 
instructors in institutions throughout Canada whose libraries are weak an 
opportunity to secure one of its Book Bursaries. ‘Under this system, $100 
worth of books is procured for the instructor who feels himself handicapped 
by reason of lack of books in the library of his institution. He may find this 
lack either in the courses he is required to teach, or in the field of his research. 
He may prepare a list of books that he feels would be helpful to him and 
these, after approval, will be forwarded by the Secretary of the Association. 
Author, title, place and date of publication, price of each title should be given 
if possible. The total may amount to slightly more than $100, in case one or 
more items prove unprocurable. 

Those interested in receiving Book Bursaries should apply either to Professor 
A. R. M. Lower, Queen’s University, Kingston, or to the Secretary of the 
Social Science Research Council, Mr. John E. Robbins, 661 Island Park 
Drive, Ottawa. 
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